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LOOKING AT THE WORLD 


T is still uncertain whether the discovery of nuclear energy will prove 

the greatest blessing or the greatest curse for mankind. What is quite 

certain is that we cannot go back and pretend that the discovery has 
never been made. For better or for worse nuclear energy is with us for 
keeps. In face of this ineluctable fact the choice before the nations can be 
summed up in the solemn warning “negotiate or perish.” During the 
summer, world events have followed one another with such rapidity that 
what is written about them one day may well have become out of date 
before it is printed and read. But behind these kaleidoscopic changes lies 
the thread of international policies which to a large extent controls events 
and in the long run are themselves controlled by public opinion in individual 
nations and in the world at large. 

In July the American Government sent troops into Lebanon and the 
British Government sent troops into Jordan. I have never met anyone 
who was quite sure what precisely they were expected to do or under what 
circumstances they would be brought home again. There was some sugges- 
tion that they would try to reverse the revolution in Iraq, but that idea, 
if it ever existed, was fortunately not put into operation. There was some 
talk of an immediate Summit Conference on the Middle East, but after 
everyone had accepted it except General de Gaulle it was suddenly dropped. 
Instead, the matter was submitted to the Assembly of the United Nations. 
There, to everyone’s surprise, the Arab countries agreed among themselves 
on a most statesmanlike resolution which, when put to the Assembly, was 
carried without opposition, countries on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
uniting to support it. One up to the U.N.! 

Towards the end of August peace had another victory. International 
scientists sitting in Geneva in most friendly concave delivered their unani- 
mous conclusion on the subject of the detection of nuclear-bomb tests. It 
was possible, they said, by setting up in various parts of the world observa- 
tion posts, to discover whether any such explosion had taken place and to 
locate approximately where it had been. This meant that if an international 
agreement should be come to suspending nuclear tests, the world would 
not be solely dependent on the good faith of the nations to abide by it. 
If they broke the Agreement, they would be found out. Basing themselves 
on this decision the great Nuclear Powers on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
have agreed to meet in a Summit Conference on October 31 to discuss the 
suspension of nuclear tests. While it would be a great mistake to base 
extravagant hopes of world disarmament on this single event, it is 
undoubtedly an important step in the right direction. 

It is distinctly unfortunate, to put it no higher, that a dispute has broken 
out between the United Kingdom and Iceland over the question of the 
territorial limit to fishing rights in the seas around the island. While most 
people in our country recognise that Iceland cannot expect to be allowed 
to make unilateral decisions on matters of this kind, they are unhappy that 
this little people who have always been such friends of our British fisherfolk 
should feel that we are trying to bully them into acquiescence with our 
standpoint. Everyone must hope that before long negotiation will provide 
a solution honourable and acceptable to both parties. 

In Cyprus the triangular quarrel between the British Government and the 
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Greek and Turkish populations of the island seems to be as far as ever 
from solution. Here the central problem is the same as that which has 
baffled statesmen in other places where communities of different races and 
different faiths live in close proximity to one another How are democratic 
principles to be reconciled with the rights of permanent minorities? It is 
easy today to realise some of the major mistakes made by the British 
Government, notably the banishment of Archbishop Makarios and the 
attempt to foist upon the inhabitants against their will a vast encampment 
of British military forces. It is not so easy to see exactly how these false 
steps can be retraced. But somehow the Archbishop must be brought back 
and somehow a modus vivendi must be established. 

In Algeria, the French are caught up in a conflict between their own 
colonists and the majority of the Muslim population. This conflict seems 
to be spreading to Metropolitan France itself where the Fourth Republic is 
dead or dying, and the whole constitutional future of that great people 
seems to be in danger of being torn asunder in disunity. 

It is good news that Egypt and France have come to mutually acceptable 
terms. It is devoutly to be hoped that an equally agreed settlement may be 
reached between Egypt and the British Government. This settlement must 
make some provision for those British nationals who were so rudely jolted 
out of their life and worthy activities in Egypt by the ill-fated Suez 
adventure. 

Far transcending in immediate importance all these urgent and serious 
matters is the grave situation in the Far East where two great world powers 
both fully armed sit facing one another in anger. China is a vast country as 
large as all Europe with a population which numbers one-fifth of that of 
the whole world. For centuries it has been tyrannically and inefficiently 
governed. In recent times it has been the prey of foreign powers of whom 
the latest was Japan. Against the invader the Generalissimo of the Chinese 
Forces was Chiang Kai-shek, a Christian who was married to the daughter 
of the famous Sun Yat Sen. Naturally the sympathies of the liberty-loving 
world were aroused by these significant personalities, and idealists endowed 
them with all the virtues. Unfortunately Chiang Kai-shek was far from 
worthy of all this adulation. He was a bad ruler, and in a revolution he 
was driven out of the mainland of China and took refuge in the island of 
Formosa. His victorious opponents, left in Control of the mainland, made 
short work of the existing corrupt administration and instituted a form of 
Government of a character somewhat similar to that of Communist Russia. 
Not only so but in their new zeal they made inroads upon Korea and Indo- 
China. The people and Government of the United States reacted strongly 
both against their Communism and their aggression, and many American 
lads went to their death together with lesser numbers of men of other 
countries (including many from the British Commonwealth) in upholding 
the United Nations against the aggressors. 

After peace had been restored the U.S.A. made the terrible mistake in 
which they have persisted up to this day of refusing to recognise the Com- 
munist Government not only as the de jure but even as the de facto 
Government of China. They insist that Chiang Kai-shek is still the ruler of 
China and that China’s place in the United Nations must be allocated to his 
representative. For a long time they went further and put up an embargo 
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upon trade with China far more severe than that on Communist Russia 
itself, and they induced, up till recently, their allies to do the same. Of 
course by this attitude they have driven Mao and China more and more 
into the arms of Russia, and these two countries together control the largest 
continuous land mass in the world. Meanwhile the U.S.A. has not only 
poured vast sums of money and munitions into Formosa but has sent one 
of its fleets to protect the island. Far nearer to the mainland lie what are 
known as the Off-shore islands of which Quemoy is the most important. 
This lies about as near to China as the Isle of Wight to England and is 
actually within the harbour of Amoy. These islands have never been taken 
from Chiang Kai-Shek, and he still owns them and fortifies them with guns 
that can fire on shipping in the harbour. China has started bombing these 
islands and the U.S.A. says that they must not do so. The situation is very 
tense. Will there be open hostilities between the U.S.A. and China? Will 
these hostilities bring in one by one other nations on both sides? Will they 
develop into war? If so, will nuclear weapons be used. Will it be possible to 
crush a country as vast as China without lighting a conflagration which will 
set the whole world on fire? No one is prepared to give an answer with 
any confident assurance to these questions. 

President Eisenhower in his speech on September 11 (no doubt largely 
composed by Mr. Dulles) made use of several provocative phrases such as 
“Munich”, “Korea” and his “ally the Republic of China” by which he 
meant Chiang’s régime in Formosa. But he did say that the U.S.A. was 
prepared to negotiate with the Pekin Government and that if those negotia- 
tions failed the issue could be taken to the United Nations. Feeling is rising 
everywhere. In U.S.A. itself opposition is becoming vocal against the Dulles 
attitude. In Britain there is a large body of opinion opposed to our country 
being dragged into a war based on an unrealistic appraisal of objective facts. 
Surely the prerequisite of successful negotiation must be the recognition of 
the Pekin Government as the ruler of China, entitled as such to be treated 
as a Great Power with a seat in the United Nations. Surely the ultimate 
destiny of the Off-shore islands must be their inclusion in the territory of 
China, and the minimum interim solution the abandonment of them as a 
base to harry Chinese shipping and to serve as a jumping off ground for an 
attack on the mainland. Formosa itself is not at the moment a direct issue, 
but it may easily become so at an early date. A solution will be hard to 
come by. But I commend to those concerned the story of how the English 
people many centuries ago brought to an end the civil war between Stephen 
and Matilda as claimants for the throne. Stephen occupied it for his life, 
but Matilda’s son became king when he died. 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


THE FORMOSAN QUESTION 


N the face of declarations by China’s ally, Russia, nobody can be sure 
that agreement to resume the Sino-American talks, originally suggested by 
Mr. Chou En-lai during the Bandung conference, and held at consular 
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level from 1955 to 1957 in Prague, will keep the Formosan question from 
spilling over into a third world war. The talks dealt successfully with rela- 
tively unimportant subjects, but took some 70 meetings to do so. We may 
hope, even believe, that the dangers of recent events will lead the talks 
to quicker and bigger results. Begun, however, on the understanding that 
they were not to be taken as showing any weakening of the policy of the 
United States regarding recognition, their resumption has been officially 
associated with an assurance of continuing American loyalty to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Formosan régime. Obscured by Formosan issues, and much less 
important even to ourselves, are certain Hong Kong questions. Embracing 
both is China’s declaration that her territorial waters extend up to twelve 
miles. Unlike Iceland’s declaration and Denmark’s wishes about the Faroes, 
China’s declaration has no economic urgency behind it. It has, however, 
both economic and political importance from Hong Kong’s point of view. 
Its importance in relation to Formosa and the world’s shipping hardly needs 
stressing. 

Quemoy stands in much the same geographical relationship to the 
Chinese port of Amoy as the Isle of Wight does to Portsmouth. Neither 
Quemoy nor the other Off-shore islands have intrinsic economic impor- 
tance. Formosa and its straits have. But that is not the reason they have 
been making headlines. Moreover, in terms of defence the Off-shore islands 
are important to China only if Chiang Kai-shek has been contemplating 
invasion of the mainland with American help. In terms of defence, again, 
neither islands nor straits are important to Formosa unless China has 
decided to attack the latter. In that case, however, not command of them 
but of the air would determine Formosa’s fate. 

Why, then, have these islands, including Formosa, come to constitute an 
international situation of such seriousness? Why have relatively unimportant 
affairs brought Hong Kong into the picture? It has been axiomatic among all 
with knowledge of modern Hong Kong history that Britain would remain 
in undisturbed possession of the island and its Kowloon hinterland only as 
long as China was willing that she should. If now the moment has come 
when China wants both back, such matters as the Colony’s educational, 
airway and refugee questions will be so many iota subscripts. But that will 
be so only if Hong Kong becomes merged in Formosan questions. That, 
in turn, is likely to occur only if American forces bombard, or otherwise 
attack, the mainland. 

The time for woolliness concerning Formosa ended a long while ago, 
but there is still a surprising quantity about. For example, despite various 
statements of the hit-me-again-and-see-what-I'll-do order, there had been 
none up to President Eisenhower’s statement declaring officially what would 
happen if the Communists invaded Quemoy. Yet the President had had since 
1955 to make up his mind. In January that year he asked for, and received 
from Congress, authorization “to employ the armed forces of the United 
States. . . for the specific purpose of securing and protecting Formosa and 
the Pescadores against armed attack.” On September 4, however, in a 
statement about this authorization Mr. Dulles said: “the President has not 
yet made any finding under that resolution.” 

Similarly, Sir Anthony Eden said in the House of Commons on March 8, 
1955, that Her Majesty’s Government trusted that the Chinese “while main- 
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taining in all respects their position in regard to Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores, will not prosecute their claims by forceful means.” In February, 1956, 
he was reported as telling President Eisenhower that the British Govern- 
ment considered Quemoy and the Matsus as racially and geographically 
part of China. Yet on September 5 last a Foreign Office spokesman saw 
nothing woolly in the statement: 

“Her Majesty's Government are, of course, aware of the position of 
the United States Government regarding the Far East. ... Her Majesty’s 
Government fully share the concern of the Government of the United 
States at any attempt to impose territorial changes by use of force.” 

The Formosan question as we know it today was created by President 
Truman’s despatch of the 7th U.S. Fleet to Formosan waters. This action 
was taken quite independently of, and without consulting, the Security 
Council after it had passed its resolution of June 25, 1950, on North Korea’s 
attack on South Korea, but before it passed its resolution of June 27. The 
last three words of the latter, in the area, made the despatch of the fleet 
capable of being regarded as covered by the resolution. Whether any 
member of the Security Council was alive to this or not, nothing was done 
about it. From that time onwards Western diplomatic treatment of the 
Formosan question has been repeatedly ill-phrased. Intransigent and threat- 
ening describe China’s and Russia’s. But in this article we are not concerned 
with the fate of their peoples. We are concerned with the people of our own 
country in relation to the possibilities of a third world war. It must recalled, 
accordingly, that however successfully the joint statement issued by President 
Truman and Mr. Attlee at the end of the latter’s visit to Washington in 
December, 1950, repaired the “cracks in the alliance,” it cannot but have 
angered China extremely, for it “noted,” through lorgnettes as it were, “that 
both Chinese claimants have insisted on the validity of the Cairo declara- 
tion”—Chiang Kai-shek’s few hundred thousand being placed on a footing 
of complete equality with China’s five to six hundred million. “We agreed,” 
said the signatories, “that the issue should be settled by peaceful means and 
in such a way as to safeguard the interests of the people of Formosa”—an 
interesting and rapidly diminishing ethnic group, not wholly weaned from 
head-hunting when the writer visited them in 1915. It is necessary also to 
recall that the Foreign Office was not less maladroit when, in reply to the 
Soviet’s Note of February 4, 1955, suggesting a conference which would 
include the People’s Republic of China (but not Chiang Kai-shek’s régime), 
it said that “Her Majesty’s Government was convinced that a conference 
which did not include both of the two parties most directly concerned 
would have no useful result.” 

If resumption in Warsaw of the Sino-American talks referred to above 
settles the Formosan question, the Far Eastern outlook will be cleared 
of these still smarting memories and of bigger clouds. If it does not (and at 
the time of writing there does not seem to be much chance of success) 
what is Britain’s policy to be? Is she to acquiesce in the simile of the Berlin 
blockade, thereby converting her part in an orchestration for which she was 
not originally responsible into a still more definite and dangerous one, 
or is she to remind the United States in as friendly a way as she can com- 
mand, of the disclaimers which are on record in Hansard? If anyone has 
any doubt as to how they were interpreted at the time, let him (or her) 
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turn to the Chatham House Survey 1949-50. If that is not enough let him 
recall the questioning tone of articles in the New York Times of July 28 
and August 11, 1950, and the Christian Science Monitor of August 1, 4, 8 
and 12, 1950. Alternatively let him read what the former Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Acheson, said a few days ago about the whole philosophy of 
Formosa-in-friendly-hands in relation to the “vital” interests of the United 
States. 

This philosophy, built up bit by bit, has brought the world to the edge of 
a third war. We were more than doubtful about its beginnings; we have 
acquiesced in its growth. The U.S. mutual defence treaty with South Korea 
in 1953, the South-East Asia Defence Treaty of September, 1954, the U.S. 
mutual defence treaty with Formosa in December, 1954 have been indirectly 
and directly concerned with it. All have been said to fit in, as they occurred, 
with the principle of regional defence arrangements within the Charter. We 
cannot now “rat” on the United States, but we can do two things forthwith. 
In the writer’s opinion, which commits nobody but himself, we can tell 
Washington that we cannot be held to be parties in any attack on the 
Chinese mainland, and that we favour conveyance to China and Russia 
of willingness to implement, as soon as maybe, the Cairo declaration of 
1943, after receipt of assurances from both regarding the personal safety 
of Chiang Kai-shek, his officials and his troops. These proposals involve 
difficult decisions, but, in the writer’s opinion, they are the only steps 
whereby to save Her Majesty’s subjects in the United Kingdom, and 
American citizens in the United States, from a thrird world war in the 
immediate future, or not long from now. E. M. GULL 


THE NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION 


DEALLY, the people of France (Algeria included) and the French over- 

seas territories were asked to say “Yes” or “No” on September 28 to 

a new Constitution of 92 articles. A fully informed judgment was scarcely 
attainable, but an appreciation of tendency in important matters, such as 
the relations between the Executive and Parliament, might be hoped for. 
The task of the voter was, however, confused by the inclusion in one com- 
prehensive document of the scheme of new institutions for metropolitan 
France and the plan of a Franco-African Community. A large section of 
French voters would have liked to welcome the Community while rejecting 
the institutions proposed for the Republic. The procedure of the referendum 
was further complicated by General de Gaulle’s declaration that an African 
territory which gave a negative reply would be deemed to have rejected its 
own inclusion in the Community. 

During the period of preparation for the referendum it became apparent 
that a large class of voters were simplifying the issue for themselves. General 
de Gaulle had been called in to lift the country out of the dangerous situation 
into which it had been plunged by the Algerian revolt of May 13 and the 
momentary collapse of the authority of Government and Parliament. What- 
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ever the deeper long-term issues raised by the Constitutional proposals the 
particular job which General de Gaulle had been given was urgent. In this 
sense, and for these perplexed voters, the main question involved in the 
referendum was the maintenance of General de Gaulle in office. To this 
extent the referendum was a plebiscite. M. Jean Monnet, who has publicly 
taken the position that, with serious flaws, the Constitution is Republican, 
also gives his sanction to the view that to arrive at a settlement in Algeria 
the Government must be given the necessary means of action. 

General de Gaulle’s progress in restoring authority in Algeria was not as 
rapid and successful as had been hoped, but his African tour in August 
undoubtedly raised his prestige. After his return the clause instituting the 
Community was promoted to become Article I of the Constitution in its final 
form, immediately following the preamble. The most interesting result of 
the tour was, however, the introduction into the Constitution of the pro- 
vision that, after duly demanding a transformation of its status by a resolu- 
tion of its assembly, a State which is a member of the Community may 
become independent and cease to belong to the Community. In taking this 
bold step of recognizing the right to independence, which he announced in 
a speech at Brazzaville, General de Gaulle brought his African policy into 
line with the liberalism which he had himself proclaimed in a famous 
declaration at the same place in 1944. M. Mendes-France, a consistent 
advocate of the Franco-African Community, has stated that General de 
Gaulle was urged to the step, with varying degrees of insistence, by repre- 
sentative persons at every stage of his progress. An important African leader, 
M. Houphouet-Boigny, of the R.D.A. (African Democratic Rally), who is 
a Minister without portfolio in the de Gaulle Government and mayor of 
Abidjan, the capital of the Ivory Coast, is a strong partisan of the Com- 
munity. The rival P.R.A. (Party of African Regrouping) at its congress at 
Cotonou last July, had declared in favour of the creation of an African 
Community capable of co-operating politically with any other community 
on terms of equality, was obviously more distant towards the de Gaulle 
scheme, but M. Senghor, the P.R.A. leader, has stated that the new Constitu- 
tion facilitates the entry of territories into the Community. 

The contrast between this vigorous political action in west and equatorial 
Africa and the curious halt in Algeria is striking. The broadcast speech 
which General de Gaulle made at Algiers at the close of his tour was a model 
of the non-committal enigma. Phrases were used which encouraged the 
partisans of integration, but carefully avoided any engagement in that sense. 
Other phrases seemed to leave the future status of the territory open to 
a liberal evolution. The Sahara is a barrier to actual contagion of emotional 
agitation, but the movement towards independence in west Africa was 
stimulated by what has been happening in Algeria in the last four years, 
and in the long run the problems of the North African Mussulmans must 
be affected by the experiment in liberalism now launched elsewhere. It had 
been expected that General de Gaulle would use his four months of 
unrestricted power to define an Algerian policy and at any rate to 
re-establish the normal obedience of the army “activists” to the civil power. 
The real strength of the Algiers movement, military and civil, has never 
been clearly demonstrated. The pretention of the agitators to “convert” the 
French people and expand their cause into a national movement is a 
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manifest absurdity. To ordinary people in metropolitan France the Algiers 
revolt has all along appeared as a menace from outside. It has been sup- 
posed that General de Gaulle might be waiting for the referendum, or for 
some other indication of the state of mind of the Algerian populations 
before revealing a policy. But in the present indecision the situation is 
dominated by the inexorable fact of the continuance of the war, recently 
aggravated by a new style of terrorism started by the F.L.N. in metropolitan 
France. 

In its very rapid progress through its various stages of examination the 
original draft of the Constitution was considerably amended and sufficiently 
improved to receive the assent, though still often reluctant, of the many 
jurists who had raised objections. It remains in the main faithful to the Presi- 
dential system conceived by General de Gaulle in 1946, but with the im- 
portant difference that the Government is to be responsible to Parliament. 
The President retains very great powers. He has a large opportunity for 
directing policy, since he is an active member of the Executive and presides 
at the Council of Ministers. His position has been described as that of an 
elective monarch. He is elected by a college largely protected against the 
possibility of domination by Parliamentary influence. He is to choose the 
Prime Minister, an arrangement which can be defended as good constitu- 
tional procedure. It must be pointed out, however, that, in the conditions of 
French Parliamentary life, his choice is more personal and less restricted 
than that exercised by the British Sovereign, whose function is in practice 
limited by the two-party system. The French Prime Minister, though 
appointed by the President, cannot be dismissed by him. Here the responsi- 
bility of the Prime Minister to Parliament comes into play. In the interest 
of stable government, nevertheless, the exercise of the right of the National 
Assembly to force the Government to resign is hedged about with stiff 
precautions. The possibility of conflict between the President and the 
responsible Prime Minister is visible. But the more dangerous conflict, 
which is latent in this system, is the possible resistance of the popularly 
elected National Assembly to the President. 

In the history of Constitutiona] experiments in France there has been an 
alternation of vengeful attacks of the Legislative power against the Execu- 
tive and of the Executive against the Legislative power. The new Constitu- 
tion is an attack against “government by the National Assembly” into 
which, by abusive practices of the political parties, the liberal regime of 
1946 had fallen. Parliament now occupies a lower place. Article 34 states 
plainly that “the law is voted by Parliament.” But the same article goes on 
to say that “the law” fixes the rules concerning a limitative list of matters, 
which alone can be legislated upon by Parliament. All other matters are. 
described by Article 37 as “reglementaires,” that is to say administrative, 
and will thus be dealt with by the Executive and the Government depart- 
ments. Parliament is entitled, for instance, to decide general principles in 
the matter of social security but apparently will have no power to vote the 
necessary credits. The Executive, in effect, reserves to itself an important 
part of what is usually regarded as legislative power. To emphasize the 
separation of Ministers from Parliament the Constitution prescribes that 
a Deputy who becomes a Minister must cease to be a Deputy. An article 
lately added to the Constitution refers to the activity of political parties, 
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which it recognizes as valid, but it adds the curious comment that they 
should “respect the principles of national sovereignty and democracy.” 

The concurrent provisions assuring the supremacy of the Executive 
establish the character of the Constitution as being “made to measure” for 
a President of the Republic, and in the first instance for General de Gaulle 
himself. If a favourable referendum is followed by the election of a favour- 
able National Assembly the Constitution may very well be easily workable 
in this first stage. It would not be difficult for General de Gaulle to find 
an amenable Prime Minister with whom he could act in harmony, and the 
National Assembly might be, like the nationalist Chamber of Deputies 
elected after the First World War, too uniform and acquiescent to have an 
awkward character of its own. Then, also, in spite of texts the President of 
the Republic might use his powers with discretion, as, already, M. Auriol 
had done, in the manner of an active but not intrusive arbiter. 

In the crisis which still continues the first necessity is clearly a settlement 
of Algeria. The further, fundamental task is the renovation of the French 
economy, which cannot be accomplished so long as the war is drawing 
French youth from industry and costing about £700 million a year. The 
carrying on of this effort will be a test of the political competence of the 
new regime. General de Gaulle has a high sense of his mission in the restora- 
tion of the grandeur of France. Various gestures, such as the recent revela- 
tion of the French atomic researches, indicate a concern for external show, 
to give France a visible distinction before the world. But future strength 
depends on the confidence of the nation in itself. With a growing popula- 
tion the impulse of economic revival has already shown itself. Political 
instability has been a principal cause of the economic and financial diffi- 
culties which have precipitated one crisis after another. The rigidity of 
structure of the new regime, the authoritarianism, the many departures from 
the Parliamentary tradition, to which the mass of the French people still 
hold, do not give a firm assurance that stability has at last been achieved. 

W. L. MipDLETON 


THE IRISH TREATY PORTS: 
AMERICAN SEQUEL, 1940 


HE State Department in Washington has just published a volume 

giving an account of the foreign relations of the United States in the 

year 1940, and the original diplomatic papers are given. It is interesting 
to see what were the reactions in the United States of the cession by the 
British Government to Eire, in the agreement signed on April 25, 1938, of 
the three treaty ports of Berehaven, Queenstown and Lough Swilly, which 
had been reserved to Great Britain by Articles VI and VII of the Treaty of 
December 6, 1921. The whole of the circumstances attending the cession 
of these ports to Eire in 1938 have been fully described in the two articles 
which have appeared in these columns in March and April of this year, but 
at that time it was not known what the reactions of this cession were in the 
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United States. The diplomatic documents now published in Washington 
throw an extemely interesting light on the opinions of the American 
Government and people with regard to the handing over of these ports. Mr. 
David Gray, who was the American Minister in Ireland, telegraphed to the 
Secretary of State in Washington on May 18, 1940 to say that Mr. de Valera 
had confidentially requested him to inquire whether the American Govern- 
ment would proclaim that the Irish status quo was vital to American 
interests, in view of the fact that the strategic position of Ireland commanded 
the Atlantic air and sea traffic. Mr. de Valera stated that such a declaration 
would be considered greatly to strengthen his leadership. Should the 
American reply be favourable he would consult his legislature and obtain 
their formal approval. The Prime Minister admitted privately that he 
depended for protection on Great Britain, but said that he dare not authorize 
staff consultations for fear of the bad effect that these would have on public . 
opinion. Mr. Gray asked him whether he intended to prepare “the public 
mind for the realities” and he replied “Yes, but slowly.” Thus far he had 
declined “to make material concessions that might bring about concerted 
action with the North.” On the 22nd Mr. Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State, 
telegraphed to Mr. Gray from Washington asking him to inform Mr. de 
Valera that while the American Government would be glad to be of 
assistance to Ireland, they regretted that it was impossible for them to take 
the action which Mr. de Valera had suggested. He said that any such 
declaration would imply that the American Government were departing 
from their traditional policies in regard to European affairs “and would 
inevitably lead to misunderstanding and confusion in the United States.” He 
added that the extent to which such a declaration would contribute to the 
safety of Ireland was in their opinion open to question. 

Mr. Winston Churchill made a speech in the House of Commons on 
November 5, 1940, pointing out the fact that, as the British could not use 
the south and west coasts of Ireland to refuel their flotillas and aircraft, and 
thus protect the trade by which Ireland as well as Great Britain lived, was 
a most heavy and grievous burden which should never have been placed 
upon their shoulders “broad though they be.” Two days later Mr. de Valera 
had replied to this speech in the Eire Chamber of Deputies when he said 
there could be no question of handing over those ports as long as Eire 
remained neutral, and that any attempt to bring pressure to bear upon them 
by any side could only lead to bloodshed. Referring to this statement, Mr. 
Sumner Welles, the Secretary of State in Washington, sent a despatch to 
Mr. Gray saying that the Irish Minister in Washington (Mr. Robert Brennan) 
had called to see him with regard to Mr. de Valera’s speech of November 
7, referring to the utilization of the Irish ports by the British Government. 
Mr. Welles said he had told the Irish (Minister that Mr. de Valera had made 
the position of the Irish Government very clear. Mr. Welles said that while 
he did not intend to imply that he questioned the wisdom of the policy of the 
Government of Eire, he wondered what the situation of the Irish people 
would be if Germany defeated the British, or were placed in a position of 
domination over the British Isles. He pointed out that the Irish Minister 
had agreed with him that the utilization of the Southern Irish ports would 
be of great service to the British Navy under present conditions. and 
that it would seem that on account of their attitude on this question, the 
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Irish Government was jeopardising its own security. The Minister repeated 
that there was no question about the value to the British of the Southern 
Irish ports, but there was likewise no question that if the Irish Government 
permitted such a step, feeling in Ireland would turn against the British, and 
that “it was highly probable that revolution would develop within the Irish 
Free State.” The Irish Minister again said that as they had absolutely no 
means of withstanding an aerial attack, the Irish Government could do 
nothing clse than adhere to a policy of neutrality. In the written statement 
which the Irish Minister laid before Mr. Sumner Welles it was pointed out 
that in the view of the Irish Government, cession or lease of the ports would 
be a breach of neutrality which would bring Ireland into the war contrary 
to the declared policy of the Government, and the wishes of 99 per cent of 
the Irish people. Mr. Gray sent a further telegram to the Secretary of State on 
November 10, describing a confidential talk which he had had with Mr. 
Joseph P. Walshe, the Secretary: to the Department of External Affairs in 
Dublin. Mr. Gray asked him what would happen if the United States were 
attacked and so brought into the war, and needed Irish air and sea bases. 
Mr. Walshe replied that he thought that could be arranged without great 
difficulty. Mr. Gray said that he had discussed these same points the follow- 
ing day with Mr. Dillon, the Opposition Leader, wno was a member of the 
Defence Council. Mr. Dillon said that if he proposed giving England the 
ports de Valera would beat him 14 to one, but if he proposed giving the 
United States the ports, and de Valera opposed, he would beat de Valera 
three to one. He said.that Mr. de Valera had told him that he would lease 
the ports to no one. Mr. Gray went on to say that in his conversation with 
Walshe he had told him that the Irish Government must be prepared for the 
support of Great Britain in the American Press in case Churchill, “moved by 
what he considered to be a necessity, announced that he would occupy the 
ports by force, and were to present publicly his brief which he thought 
would probably include the understanding made with Mr. Chamberlain at 
the time, that if he surrendered the ports they would in case of need become 
available.” If Churchill were to say that he could no longer give Ireland 
supplies in British vessels, it would probably bring home the situation to the 
Irish people and cause discontent with their Government, but even so, Mr. 
Gray thought that de Valera would probably be able to capitalize this dis- 
content for his own political advantage. Mr. Gray added that de Valera’s 
whole power was “based on his genius for engendering and utilizing anti- 
British sentiment.” Otherwise he said his administration was generally un- 
successful. He added that “he is probably the most adroit politician in 
Europe and he honestly believes that all he does is for the good of the 
country. He has the qualities of martyr, fanatic and Machiavelli. No one can 
outwit him, frighten or blandish him.” 

Mr. Gray telegraphed again to the Secretary of State on November 18, 
saying that he was informed in strict confidence that “three days ago the 
Permanent Secretary (Mr. Walshe) had stated his belief that Germany would 
win the war, and that England at least could not alter the ‘new order’ in 
Europe. He thought that the Americans would not become involved and that 
their aid to Great Britain would be unavailing. When I asked him ‘if he 
did not think Great Britain was fighting for something worth while’ he 
replied that no one outside of Great Britain believed that.” Mr. Sumner 
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Welles telegraphed to Mr. Gray in Dublin from Washington on Novem- 
ber 19. He related a conversation which he had had with the Irish Minister. 
He asked him what would be the situation of the Irish people if Germany 
should defeat Great Britain. There would be no question in those circum- 
stances of freedom or democracy for the Irish people. He said that he 
thought “that the utilization of the Irish ports was apparently imperative to 
the success of the British Navy under present conditions, and although 
there had been no approach to this Government by the British Government 
with regard to this matter, he was moved to express an opinion because his 
view coincided ‘with that of virtually the entire American Press and the vast 
preponderance cf public opinion as well’.” 

Mr. Gray replied to the Secretary of State on November 24. He said he 
had written Mr. de Valera a letter requesting an interview and said that, as 
he had told Walshe, Americans “viewed Irish enjoyment of security and 
neutral right under international law as being secured by, and at the expense 
of, Great Britain, as well as the unrationed standard of living in Ireland.” 
Mr. Gray said that Mr. de Valera received him cordially, but said that it 
was not a war of Ireland’s choosing and that it was strange that the neutral 
United States should deny the right of neutrality to a small nation. Mr. Gray 
replied that they were not denying any right, but that as all right ultimately 
depended upon power, he might be relying on the power of American public 
opinion to support him, and that he might fail to receive this support. 
Mr. de Valera said that “there was a God in Heaven who would support 
him, and they would all die if need be in defence of their sovereignty.” 

Douctas L. Savory 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
XXI. VICTOR HUGO 


HE brightest luminary in the literary world, like most other writers 

of his time, grew to manhood without pronounced political con- 

victions. While his father General Hugo owed kis promotion and 
allegiance to le petit caporal, his royalist mother detested the Empire, and 
her lover was executed for complicity in the Malet conspiracy. The young 
poet was quite content with the July Monarchy, accepted a peerage, made 
friends with the Duke of Orleans, and dreamed of high office when he 
ascended the throne. He witnessed the birth of the Second Republic without 
enthusiasm and the return of Louis Napoleon from his long exile without 
alarm. When the two men entered the Chamber at the same time at the 
by-elections in June 1848, the Prince called on him, as on other prominent 
Deputies, in the hope of gaining his support. “I have come,” he explained, 
“to clarify our relations. Do you take me for a mere adventurer? People 
say I want to be a second Napoleon. He and Washington can serve as 
models to ambition, the former a man of genius, the latter a man of virtue. 
As between the guilty hero and the good citizen I am for the good citizen. 
That is my ambition. I stand for liberty.” Hugo believed in his sincerity, 
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describing him as inclined to melancholy, something of a somnambulist, 
distinguished, serious, gentle, courteous, and good company. 

With the aid of his two sons Hugo founded a paper L’Evénement to 
support the Prince in the belief that he would be loyal to the Republic, 
and on the eve of the plebiscite for the Presidency he issued a single sheet 
repeating the words Louis Napoleon one hundred times. So zealous was his 
paper that he was generally believed to be aiming at office. His ambition 
soared higher still, for he aspired to the position of an Eminence Grise. He 
was a guest at the first official dinner of the new President at the Elysée. 
“This is a very improvized affair, just a few friends,” remarked the host; 
“I thank you for coming.” Asked for his advice he replied “Reassure the 
bourgeoisie, look after the people, revive our glorious traditions. France is 
a nation of conquerors. When she is not winning victories with her sword 
she must win them with her brains. Realise that and all will be well. Ignore 
it and you will be lost.” 

On his re-election in May 1849 Hugo found himself a lonely figure in 
a predominantly conservative Chamber, trusted neither by the Monarchist 
majority nor the Republican minority. “I am not a politician,” he declared, 
“merely a free man.” By the autumn he had ceased to be considered a 
supporter of the President, though he still dined at the Elysée. His paper 
went into opposition, explaining that the Prince’s advisers stifled all his 
noble impulses. In the following year the Loi Falloux further estranged 
the man who shared Gambetta’s sentiment: Le cléricalisme, voila l'ennemi.” 
At this point he formally joined the Republican group in the Chamber with 
the words: “Republicans, open your ranks and let me in. I am one of you.” 
His hostility increased with the revelation of the President’s ambitions 
which he attempted to block by opposing a revision of the constitution. 
When a prosecution was launched at L’Evénement he declared open war. 
“Because we have had a Napoleon the Great,” he exclaimed in the 
Chamber, “must we have a Napoleon the Little?” Visiting his sons in the 
Conciergerie, he expected to join them at any moment. 

The coup d'état filled him with almost pathological fury, and his first 
instinct was to resist; but the country was in no fighting mood. He escaped 
arrest by slipping away to Brussels where he prepared a preliminary indict- 
ment of the oath-breaker, deferring a comprehensive record till more details 
became available. Regarding himself as the conscience of France at a time 
when her voice was silenced, he denounced Napoléon le Petit with all the 
ferocity of a Hebrew prophet. He had believed in the usurper and helped 
him to climb, and he had been tricked. He began by quoting the solemn 
oath to the Constitution and the words of the President of the Chamber 
“We take God and man as witnesses to this oath.” The vote of the nation 
and the oath he had taken, added the new President, would govern his 
conduct. “I shall regard as enemies of the country all who try to change by 
illegal means what France has decided.” One article of the constitution 
declared that the Deputies could not be arrested except for a criminal 
offence, another that for the President to dissolve the Chamber or impede 
the execution of its mandate would constitute high treason. In that event 
authority would pass to the Chamber, and it would be the duty of the 
Deputies, regardless of the number and strength of the enemy, to cover 
with their bodies the sovereignty of the people, to employ all weapons for 
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the overthrow of the usurper, to accept proscription with all its miseries, to 
confront the traitor with his oath, to forget their private griefs, their families, 
their ruined fortunes, their shattered affections, their bleeding hearts, to 
forget themselves, to have only a single wound, the wound of France, to 
cry Justice, to be implacable, to seize the abominated crowned perjurer, if 
not with the arm of the law, at least with the pincers of truth, to scorch in 
the flames of history every letter of his oath and to brand them on his face. 
“The conscience of mankind should awake. On December 2 an odious, 
repulsive, infamous, unprecedented crime was committed, recognized as 
such even by its beneficiaries, a crime embracing all crimes—treachery, 
perjury, murder, spoliation, swindling, nocturnal massacres, secret fusillades, 
10,000 citizens deported, 40.000 proscribed, 60,000 families ruined. The 
author of this crime is a malefactor of the most cynical and degraded kind. 
His servants are the comrades of a pirate, not functionaries but accomplices. 
When France awakes she will start back with a terrible shudder.” 

The author proceeds to describe the culprit. “A man of middle height, 
cold, pale, slow of speech as if half asleep, with a slight German accent, 
vulgar, childish, theatrical, vain. He has an idée fixe. He knows what he 
wants and gets there, ignoring justice, law, reason, honour, humanity. He is 
not a half-wit but simply a man of another age. Philip II of Spain would 
recognize him, Henry VIII smile at him, Caesar Borgia embrace him, Ali 
Pasha of Janina shake his hand. He has something of the Middle Ages and 
the Byzantine Empire. What he has done would seem quite natural to 
Mahomet II and Alexander VI. To our time his actions appear hideous. 
His greatest talent is silence. He remains dumb and motionless till the hour 
strikes and he leaps on his prey. When he breaks silence he lies as other 
people breathe. If he announces an honest intention, be on your guard; if 
he affirms, do not trust him; if he swears an oath, tremble. Machiavelli has 
left descendants and Louis Bonaparte is one of them. You say it will last. 
No, no, no! If it did there would be no God in heaven and no more France. 
Every citizen worthy of the name has only one duty—to load his rifle and 
wait.” 

What of the triumphant plebiscite? “The Prince rubs his hands, concludes 
that it is all over, that he is absolved. Yet the moral question remains. There 
are two things which may be news to you called Good and Evil. You must 
be told that to lie is not good, to betray is evil, to murder is worse. It may 
be useful but it is forbidden. M. Bonaparte, you may be the master, you 
may have armies, guns and fortresses, but the human conscience stands up 
and proclaims: This you shall not do.” After two hundred pages of this 
vitriolic abuse the author finds some comfort in the title of his book. 
Napoléon le Petit would never rank with the master bandits of history. 
“Though he has committed enormous crimes he will remain shoddy, the 
nocturnal garrotter of liberty who has glutted his soldiers, not with glory 
like the first Napoleon, but with wine, the pigmy tyrant of a great people. 
As Dictator he is a buffoon, as Emperor he will be grotesque, at once hideous 
and ridiculous. Once stripped of success, the pedestal removed, the sword 
detached, a poor little skeleton; can one imagine anything more paltry and 
pitiful? Tiberius, Nero, Timur and other murderers were tigers. M. 
Bonaparte is only a hyena, part brigand, part knave—Napoleon the Little, 
no more, no less. Think of it. At the head of the greatest people on earth, 
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describing him as inclined to melancholy, something of a somnambulist, 
distinguished, serious, gentle, courteous, and good company. 

With the aid of his two sons Hugo founded a paper L’Evénement to 
support the Prince in the belief that he would be loyal to the Republic, 
and on the eve of the plebiscite for the Presidency he issued a single sheet 
repeating the words Louis Napoleon one hundred times. So zealous was his 
paper that he was generally believed to be aiming at office. His ambition 
soared higher still. for he aspired to the position of an Eminence Grise. He 
was a guest at the first official dinner of the new President at the Elysée. 
“This is a very improvized affair, just a few friends,” remarked the host; 
“I thank you for coming.” Asked for his advice he replied “Reassure the 
bourgeoisie, look after the people, revive our glorious traditions. France is 
a nation of conquerors. When she is not winning victories with her sword 
she must win them with her brains. Realise that and all will be well. Ignore 
it and you will be lost.” 

On his re-election in May 1849 Hugo found himself a lonely figure in 
a predominanily conservative Chamber, trusted neither by the Monarchist 
majority nor the Republican minority. “I am not a politician,” he declared, 
“merely a free man.” By the autumn he had ceased to be considered a 
supporter of the President, though he still dined at the Elysée. His paper 
went into opposition, explaining that the Prince’s advisers stifled all his 
noble impulses. In the following year the Loi Falloux further estranged 
the man who shared Gambetta’s sentiment: Le cléricalisme, voila ennemi.” 
At this point he formally joined the Republican group in the Chamber with 
the words: “Republicans, open your ranks and let me in. I am one of you.” 
His hostility increased with the revelation of the President’s ambitions 
which he attempted to block by opposing a revision of the constitution. 
When a prosecution was launched at L’Evénement he declared open war. 
“Because we have had a Napoleon the Great,” he exclaimed in the 
Chamber, “must we have a Napoleon the Little?” Visiting his sons in the 
Conciergerie, he expected to join them at any moment. 

The coup d'état filled him with almost pathological fury, and his first 
instinct was to resist; but the country was in no fighting mood. He escaped 
arrest by slipping away to Brussels where he prepared a preliminary indict- 
ment of the oath-breaker, deferring a comprehensive record till more details 
became available. Regarding himself as the conscience of France at a time 
when her voice was silenced, he denounced Napoléon le Petit with all the 
ferocity of a Hebrew prophet. He had believed in the usurper and helped 
him to climb, and he had been tricked. He began by quoting the solemn 
oath to the Constitution and the words of the President of the Chamber 
“We take God and man as witnesses to this oath.” The vote of the nation 
and the oath he had taken, added the new President, would govern his 
conduct. “I shall regard as enemies of the country all who try to change by 
illegal means what France has decided.” One article of the constitution 
declared that the Deputies could not be arrested except for a criminal 
offence, another that for the President to dissolve the Chamber or impede 
the execution of its mandate would constitute high treason. In that event 
authority would pass to the Chamber, and it would be the duty of the 
Deputies, regardless of the number and strength of the enemy, to cover 
with their bodies the sovereignty of the people, to employ all weapons for 
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the overthrow of the usurper, to accept proscription with all its miseries, to 
confront the traitor with his oath, to forget their private griefs, their families, 
their ruined fortunes, their shattered affections, their bleeding hearts, to 
forget themselves, to have only a single wound, the wound of France, to 
cry Justice, to be implacable, to seize the abominated crowned perjurer, if 
not with the arm of the law, at least with the pincers of truth, to scorch in 
the flames of history every letter of his oath and to brand them on his face. 
“The conscience of mankind should awake. On December 2 an odious, 
repulsive, infamous, unprecedented crime was committed, recognized as 
such even by its beneficiaries, a crime embracing all crimes—treachery, 
perjury, murder, spoliation, swindling, nocturnal massacres, secret fusillades, 
10,000 citizens deported, 40,000 proscribed, 60,000 families ruined. The 
author of this crime is a malefactor of the most cynical and degraded kind. 
His servants are the comrades of a pirate, not functionaries but accomplices. 
When France awakes she will start back with a terrible shudder.” 

The author proceeds to describe the culprit. “A man of middle height, 
cold, pale, slow of speech as if half asleep, with a slight German accent, 
vulgar, childish, theatrical, vain. He has an idée fixe. He knows what he 
wants and gets there, ignoring justice, law, reason, honour, humanity. He is 
not a half-wit but simply a man of another age. Philip II of Spain would 
recognize him, Henry VIII smile at him, Caesar Borgia embrace him, Ali 
Pasha of Janina shake his hand. He has something of the Middle Ages and 
the Byzantine Empire. What he has done would seem quite natural to 
Mahomet II and Alexander VI. To our time his actions appear hideous. 
His greatest talent is silence. He remains dumb and motionless till the hour 
strikes and he leaps on his prey. When he breaks silence he lies as other 
people breathe. If he announces an honest intention, be on your guard; if 
he affirms, do not trust him; if he swears an oath, tremble. Machiavelli has 
left descendants and Louis Bonaparte is one of them. You say it will last. 
No, no, no! If it did there would be no God in heaven and no more France. 
Every citizen worthy of the name has only one duty—to load his rifle and 
wait.” 

What of the triumphant plebiscite? “The Prince rubs his hands, concludes 
that it is all over, that he is absolved. Yet the moral question remains. There 
are two things which may be news to you called Good and Evil. You must 
be told that to lie is not good, to betray is evil, to murder is worse. It may 
be useful but it is forbidden. M. Bonaparte, you may be the master, you 
may have armies, guns and fortresses, but the human conscience stands up 
and proclaims: This you shall not do.” After two hundred pages of this 
vitriolic abuse the author finds some comfort in the title of his book. 
Napoléon le Petit would never rank with the master bandits of history. 
“Though he has committed enormous crimes he will remain shoddy, the 
nocturnal garrotter of liberty who has glutted his soldiers, not with glory 
like the first Napoleon, but with wine, the pigmy tyrant of a great people. 
As Dictator he is a buffoon, as Emperor he will be grotesque, at once hideous 
and ridiculous. Once stripped of success, the pedestal removed, the sword 
detached, a poor little skeleton; can one imagine anything more paltry and 
pitiful? Tiberius, Nero, Timur and other murderers were tigers. M. 
Bonaparte is only a hyzna, part brigand, part knave—Napoleon the Little, 
no more, no less. Think of it. At the head of the greatest people on earth, 
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in the middle of the greatest century in history, this personage has made 
France his prey. Grand Dieu! You are a monkey, not a lion, a parrot, not 
an eagle, a comedian.” 

“I feel Bonaparte is beginning to smell a bit,” wrote Hugo when the 
Empire was proclaimed; “the Montijo marriage will finish him.” When his 
Belgian publisher complained of his intemperate language he replied that 
in such a case pinpricks were useless. “Perhaps I may offend the bourgeoisie. 
What matter if I can arouse the people? Jeremiah, Isaiah, Tacitus, Dante, 
were they not violent? It will be time for moderation when we have won.” 
Permission to return to France if he promised to cease his attacks was 
scornfully rejected. France’s greatest poet had grave faults, but he never 
lowered his flag. “I forgive them and I pity them,” he remarked of former 
comrades who purchased return to their fatherland by laying down their 
arms. For the writer who could earn large sums by his pen unrelenting 
defiance was much easier then for men who found it difficult at all times to 
make a living. Though the Empire lasted far longer than he anticipated, he 
never doubted that he would witness its downfall. The success of La 
Lanterne encouraged him and his sons to launch Le Rappel, with Rochefort 
among the contributors, which started with a sale of 50,000. Prosecution 
increased its popularity, and the régime staggered under a rain of blows 
from many quarters. The Liberal Empire might prove a palliative, but few 
expected it to arrest the decline. 

After launching the first of his broadsides in Napoléon le Petit, Hugo 
proceeded to-compile a voluminous record of the coup d’état which had to 
await publication till the Empire had disappeared since his Belgian publisher 
feared retaliation from the Tuileries. Histoire d’un Crime, he declared in a 
preface added in 1877, had been commenced 12 days after the coup, 
completed in the following May, and very little revised. Once again the 
author writes in a rage, the strokes of his battle-axe falling on everyone 
who failed to oppose the usurper, including fellow-travellers such as 
Mérimée and Montalembert. The Dictator is presented as the perfect 
Machiavellian, calculating, passionless, completely amoral. That he broke 
his oath is true enough and bad enough, but there was no premeditated 
massacre. That every participating General received a million francs and 
every participating soldier two gold crowns—all stolen from the Banque de 
France—was a pure invention. It was equally untrue that the soldiers were 
as savage as their chiefs, made no prisoners, filled their pockets with loot, 
and spent the night drinking and smoking cigars. Though the larger record 
contained some new information, the exagggerations and inventions 
weakened its impact. 

Of Hugo’s three broadsides the most enduring is Les Chdtiments, pub- 
lished in Brussels shortly after the proclamation of the Empire. Conscience 
could not be crushed, declared the Preface, for it was the thought of God. 
The hundred poems are divided into sections, each bearing a slogan of the 
Dictator : — Society is saved, Order is restored, the Family restored, 
Religion glorified, Authority consecrated, Stability assured. Comparing the 
Man of December to a night burglar and Paris to a cemetery, he opens the 
attack with Nox, the longest of the items. Haunted by the memory of the 
corpses he had seen lying in the streets, he flagellates the murderer who had 
the effrontery to stage a pompous ceremony in Notre-Dame. 
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Cet infame apportait & Dieu son attentat. 

Comme un loup qui se léche aprés qu’il vient de mordre. 
Caressant sa moustache, il dit—J’ai sauvé l’ordre. 
Anges, recevez moi dans votre légion. 

J'ai sauvé la famille et la religion. 

The outbreak of war opened the frontier to the old gladiator and rendered 
possible the publication of Les Chdtiments in France. A poem entitled Au 
moment de rentrer en France, composed in Brussels on August 31, was 
added to the new edition. 

Je vois en méme temps le meilleur et le pire. 

Noir tableau. 

Car la France mérite Austerlitz, et Empire Waterloo. 
The ink was scarcely dry on these lines when the news from Sedan brought 
France the liberation for which the poet had longed and fought for nearly 
20 years. But at what a price! More than ever he felt it his right and his 
duty to denounce the man who had not only broken his oath and shed 
French blood but had brought the invader to the capital. 


G. P. Goocu 
(To be continued) 


ISRAEL AND THE NEGEV 


SRAELIS find it difficult to define their Negev nowadays. It is no longer 

enough to point a finger southwards and talk of “conquering the desert.” 

Beersheba, which used to be in the Negev, now has an agricultural hinter- 
land stretching northwards to Tel Aviv and westwards to the Gaza Strip. 
The Negev proper is to the south as far as Eilat, and to the east as far as 
the Dead Sea. This semi-arid triangle of sand, loess soil, hills, rocks and 
gravelly wadi beds occupies 400 square miles—half of Israel's territory. Yet 
it still contains only a 160th part of her population of two millions. This 
fact, and some others closely related to it, is putting the country’s leaders in 
an increasingly serious dilemma. Moshe Dayan, the young ex-Chief-of-Staff 
who is paving the way for his entry into politics by setting up as a spokesman 
for youth, told a meeting of students recently: “In ten or 20 years we 
may have to write off the Negev as a total loss and just call it a desert. In the 
meantime we shall have to go on sinking, perhaps burying, huge amounts of 
money in it.” Coming from a member of the Mapai “Establishment” after 
decades of pioneering and almost mystical faith in “making the desert 
blossom,” this was a shocking thing to say. That Dayan should have said 
it shows there is a new mood among the youth. 

The most urgent cause for new thinking about the Negev is financial. 
Some of the main sources of money which have been available for develop- 
ment projects in Israel’s first decade—German Reparations, U.S. Grants-in- 
Aid, and huge contributions from American Jewry—will either end 
altogether or at least taper off in the next ten years. Yet in fhat same 
period Israel expects to add a third million to her population, which she is 
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already hard put to employ. She expects half a million immigrants and half 
a million natural population increase. Do the results of pioneering effort to 
date justify its continuation, at the expense of other development projects 
and at the expense, also, of the standard of living—and even of the 
full employment—of the population? A great deal depends on the answer. 
The third million is not likely to be the final one. If it were, it could be 
settled in the empty spaces of Galilee in the north and crowded into the 
coastal belt, the Northern Negev and the Jerusalem Corridor. But intelligent 
Israelis still regard the “Ingathering of the Exiles” as Israel's chief raison 
d'étre; her basic immigration law gives every Jew in the world the right to 
immigrate. In the reservoir areas of immigration-conscious Jews—the Soviet 
bloc, North Africa Asia, and the Arab States, there are four million Jews. 
Russia alone has three million, and Khruschev is fond of saying that he will 
let them out one day. 

This moral reason for unrestricted immigration is firmly buttressed by 
security and economic considerations. Two or three million Israelis among 
50 million hostile Arabs is an unhealthy proportion, particularly when the 
former are crowded in a narrow coastal belt. Lack of numbers also spells 
economic disaster—in the long run—for a nation that hopes to pay its way 
by manufacture. Moreover, if she closes her doors to immigration, Israel 
could scarcely count on generous help from world Jewry. A final argument 
for developing the Negev is that in conditions of non-peace—and Israel can 
scarcely reckon with any other—with the Suez Canal closed to her ships and 
the Arab countries closed to her exports, the Negev and Eilat are her only 
trade route to Africa and the East. In terms of Negev planning today, all 
this means that it is not enough to think of the second decade and the third 
million. If a desert is to become a mass immigration area, the foundations 
must be laid well in advance. 

What have ten years of investment and pioneering yielded up to now? 
Filat, which has been a boom town since the Sinai campaign dislodged 
Egypt’s guns from the Straits of Tiran in 1956, has increased its population 
from 800 to 4,500 since then. But it still handles only a trickle of general 
cargoes, and still awaits most of the industries which it has been promised, 
for lack of investment funds. At Timna, where King Solomon mined copper 
3,000 years ago, a new copper works has been built with German Repara- 
tions. But the quality and quantity of the ore is not sufficient ever to make it 
more than a marginal enterprise. The Dead Sea Potash works, after years 
of losses, is now earning $4 million a year in exports and employing 350 
workers. A bromine works has just begun and various phosphate plants are 
doing well. Some flint clay and magnesium is being mined, and half a dozen 
experimental agricultural settlements are working at the expense of the state. 
Twelve thousand people now live in the Negev. 

What next? Some sobering lessons have been learned since June, 1935, 
when Ben-Gurion, then chairman of the Jewish Agency, prophesied: “Our 
future is bound up with large scale agricultural settlement in the Negev and 
the creation of opportunities for Jewish work and initiative on the Red Sea.” 
First, there simply is not enough water for “large scale agriculture.” Water 
which can be pumped there from the rivers of the north is, on the whole 
too expensive for profitable agriculture. Secondly, what mineral resources 
have been found are limited, both in quality and quantity. Thirdly, 
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the splendid pioneering spirit which has characterized Israel does not auto- 
matically perpetuate itself through the generations. To Ben-Gurion’s 
personal challenge in 1951, when he abandoned the premiership and went to 
live on a Negev settlement, young Israclis have been slow to respond. In spite 
of this, and taking it all into account, the Government has produced a bold 
blueprint for settling 100,000 people in the Negev in the next five years, with 
the attendant hope that as many as 350,000 of the third million will have 
found their way south of Beersheba by 1968. They intend to do it basically, 
by planting entire industries there—not because there is any economic 
reason for them to be there, but because they may as well be there as any- 
where else. Thus Dimona, a new town which now houses potash and 
phosphate workers, is due for a complete textile industry (the cotton will be 
grown north of Beersheba). Mitzpe Ramon, another new town, now housing 
only a handful of flint clay workers, is due for a chemical plant. Eilat already 
has a diamond polishing works. It is remarkable that less than a tenth of the 
1000,000 in the Government’s plan will make their living from the land. The 
plan, coming from a Ministry of Development whose raison d’étre is 
to make plans, is viewed with considerable scepticism by the general public. 

Yet there is hope. Mordecai Bentov, the Minister of Development, is a 
visionary in the best Zionist tradition. Zionist policy makers have always 
mixed political and security matters into their economics in a hair-raising 
manner. So far they have got away with it. Even within economics, Bentov 
argues that once you set something in motion the rest will look after itself. 
Answering critics (who include the Minister of Commerce and Industry) of 
his plan to build a railway to Eilat with no evidence that it will carry 
sufficient freight to make it pay he cries: “Let us build the railway and the 
business will follow it.” So indeed, it has happened in other industrial 
revolutions. 

The other hope is that science may yet produce cheap water and cheap 
power. At the UNESCO-assisted Negev Institute for Arid Zone Research in 
Beersheba some very promising work has already been done in both 
directions. The Negev has substantial reserves of saline well water, but 
existing methods of desalination are uneconomic in Negev conditions. At 
Beersheba intensive work is in progress to find a cheap way of doing it. A 
more revolutionary project is that of Alexander Zarchin, a Russian-born 
scientist who is now building a pilot plant for desalting sea water by freezing 
it. The machine works and a report is due in the coming weeks on whether 
the process is really as cheap as Zarchin claims. As important as cheap water 
is cheap power. The Israelis are now leading the world in research on 
harnessing the one commodity they have in super-abundance: sunshine. 
Harry Tabor, a London-born physicist, has built a solar turbine that has 
virtually solved the one serious problem of solar heat collection: heat loss 
through radiation. He has invented a “selective black” surface that absorbs 
the sun’s heat rays without radiating heat. Other items on the research pro- 
gramme are hydroponic agriculture, atomic power and some other miracles 
which may yet make Ben-Gurion’s 23-year-old prophecy come true. 


Politics, strategy, science and sheer necessity may yet defeat the economists. 
WALTER SCHWARZ. 














FAITH HEALING 


N area of life in which science and religion have been not only moving 
together but actively co-operating, is that of health. Seventy-five years 
ago it was widely accepted that science and religion would not encroach 
on each other’s domains in this region. The theologians would deal with the 
spirit, the medical men would deal with the body. Such a division was 
manifestly dishonest, for the foundations of Christianity are steeped in the 
tradition and practice of the healing of bodies. The division has been melt- 
ing away, as physics has stripped matter of its materialism, as medicine has 
grown branches into psychology and, most important of all, as modern 
religious people have provided experimental evidence of healing of the 
body, following religious methods. These people have provided science with 
evidence in its own field. They have all been courageous and, indeed, 
scientific, for they have not feared to put their ideas to the test of experi- 
ment. They have grown in number in the last 60 years, until the volume of 
activity of this kind is so great that English and Scottish Church Commis- 
sions are considering the subject and the B.M.A. has issued a report on it. 
It is a mistake to look for “miracles” when investigating this subject. 
This is a mistake often made by the Churches and laymen. There is only 
one truth, one set of laws of nature and all healing methods use these laws. 
That is putting the matter from the point of view of a scientist. A Christian 
would say the same thing by stating that all healing comes from God. If we 
are not going to be schizophrenic, we will assume that all religious healing 
acts through the laws of nature and some of it is inexplicable still, because 
science has not yet discovered more than a fraction of the laws of nature. 
Indeed, many cases of faith healing, religious healing, divine healing, 
spiritual healing, call it what you will, are already explicable by known 
psychological or psychosomatic mechanisms, such as “suggestion.” Failure 
to find extra-natural occurrences in cures following religious action in no 
way provides evidence against the reality of religious healing: scientist and 
Christian alike will welcome healing through the optimum employment of 
natural laws, known and unknowa, i.e. supernatural healing: scientist and 
Christian alike will not expect healing by hocus-pocus, i.e. extra-natural 
healing. Thus any investigation of faith healing activity will look for 
evidence of its effectiveness in the same way as medical techniques are 
examined by statistical methods. If patients treated by religious methods 
such as prayer, the laying on of hands, or unction, shew a greater percentage 
of permanent complete cures, or a greater percentage of temporary, 
complete cures, or of permanent, partial cures, or of temporary, partial 
cures than do patients treated by medical means alone, then the effectiveness 
of religious healing is established. Furthermore its effectiveness can thus 
be quantitatively measured and the most efficacious techniques can be 
distinguished 


As no such statistical investigation has yet been made, the answer cannot 
be given. Even when it is available, the interest of the ordinary man will 
still tend to concentrate on the cases in which the healing occurs by laws not 
yet fully understood, the cases which are the most inexplicable. The love 
of the spectacular is so deeply rooted that we all find these cases the most 
interesting and, above all, pay attention to those which happen with quite 
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spectacular speed. It is probably a fact that one case of this kind does more 
to convince the ordinary man than a thousand cases of slow, partial healing. 
Yet this is not a firm foundation for acceptance of the results, for when the 
mechanism is discovered, the marvel will disappear and an unwarranted 
disbelief may ensue. Provided, however, that it is understood that these 
“miracles” are not quoted as exclusive proof of religious effectiveness in 
healing, and that this effectiveness stands or falls on infinitely sounder, 
statistical investigation, they may be quoted as especially interesting pieces 
of evidence. 

The Christian Scientists claim many such cures, virtually instantaneous, 
complete and permanent, as the direct outcome of mental activity. Although 
they may well be true, it is difficult to treat these as valid experimental data 
because they do not normally provide medical evidence. The Roman 
Catholics claim a lot of these cures, especially at Lourdes. In this case the 
experimental data is probably no better than in the case of the Christian 
Scientists, but is authenticated by the evidence of the independent Medical 
Bureau at Lourdes. We are getting closer to co-operation between religion 
and medicine. The ideal co-operation occurs, of course, when the doctors 
not only give diagnosis to confirm or deny the religious results, but work 
in active harmony with the other healing people during treatment. This 
seems to be happening in several centres which have been growing during 
the last 25 years, especially amongst the Church of England. 

It is relevant here to illustrate both the instantaneous, complete perma- 
nent type of cure and the modern trend towards full co-operation between 
medicine and religion, by describing one of the most remarkable healing 

“miracles” of modern times and its outcome in establishing further joint 
medical and religious healing activity in the years since it occurred. On 
February 18, 1912, Dorothy Kerin, then 20, lay in bed at Herne Hill, 
London, at the end of ten years of illness, during most of which she had 
been bedridden: she had been diagnosed as suffering from diabetes, tuber- 
cular peritonitis and tubercular meningitis: she was totally blind in both 
eyes, totally deaf in both ears and subject to frequent, severe haemorrhages : 
she had been attended by 28 doctors in all, each of whom was unable to 
give any hope of recovery: she had been taken to many hospitals, nursing 
homes and sanatoria; she was so thin that her limbs had to be wrapped in 
cotton wool: she had had no solid food for six weeks and had been uncon- 
scious for a long time. Her doctor had predicted that she was unlikely to 
live through that night. What actually happened to Dorothy Kerin is best 
told in her own words, in a beautiful little book, called “The Living Touch,” 
published in 1914, but still in print. Here we can only note that there and 
then she was completely healed, walked downstairs to make herself a meal. 
and in the morning, was covered with plump healthy flesh, and resumed 
norma! life. The facts were verified by signed statements from the nurse, 
who was in the room at the time of the healing, and the doctor, who called 
the previous night and the next morning. No less than 16 people were in the 
room at the time. 

This particular healing obviously involves a mechanism far beyond our 
present understanding, but there is no reason to suppose that cases of this 
kind will not be explained by psychosomatic means, in due course. It may, 
of course, be necessary to include the activity of discarnate minds. In the 
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case of Dorothy Kerin, we see healing taking place in a deeply religious 
girl, who used every conceivable medical aid. We also see medicine co- 
operating in diagnosis before and after the event. The subsequent life of this 
great lady is of equal interest; she is clearly a seer, or putting it more 
scientifically, she has many psychic talents and is one of those rare people 
in whom extrasensory perception is part of normal life. She has had many 
visions, especially of Jesus of Nazareth; in one vision soon after her cure, 
she was told that she had been healed in order to bring healing, faith and 
comfort to others. She is still doing that and the way in which she has been 
fulfilling her charge throughout the years is told simply by herself and 
others ia a book called “Fulfilling,” which she published in 1952. In this, 
we see how she set up a Nursing Home in London, with the support of 
many famous Ecclesiastical and Medical men, including Lord Horder. Here, 
patients came for orthodox nursing and medical treatment, but also enjoyed 
the benefit of Dorothy Kerin’s spiritual help, her prayers and her personality. 
Some were healed, some fully, some partially. Some were not. All were 
helped. Money was never allowed to be a barrier to a suitable case going 
to Chapel House. 

Many of the details of life at Chapel House, with sketches of the history 
and personality of Dorothy and of her colleagues, and with data about 
some of the cases, are well told in a book by a famous journalist, 
A. J. Russell, called “Healing in His Wings.” After the second war, Miss 
Kerin moved the Nursing Home to the country and is now operating in a 
modernised and extended house called Burrswood, set in beautiful grounds 
near to the village of Groombridge on the borders of Kent and Sussex. Here, 
qualified nurses tend patients, under the charge of orthodox medical men, 
and all are tended also by Dorothy’s own spiritual talents. There is a private 
chapel in the house, where public healing services are held every Thursday 
morning, at which Miss Kerin administers the laying on of hands. Miss 
Kerin’s book “Fulfilling” also tells of other aspects of her work, such as 
the way in which she adopted nine children in 1941: it includes accounts 
by people who have benefited, as well as by noted laymen, eminent church- 
men and a famous scientist, Dr. G. F. C. Searle. It makes no attempt to 
collect case descriptions; Dorothy intends to do that in some other book in 
the future. Most important from our point of view, however is the way that 
all three of these books indicate that the subject is no crank, but a well bred, 
well educated lady, practical and intelligent, an orthodox member of 
Church and society, in every way normal, but in no way ordinary. Here is 
perfect co-operation between science and religion, fruitful co-operation, 
extending now for nearly half a century and still developing. What an 
opportunity her Nursing Home provides for any medical statistician to 
carry out a programme to measure the effectiveness of religious action in 
the sphere of health! This particular case of co-operation between religion 
and medicine has been chosen, because it involves a case of healing which 
stands on its own feet, without recourse to the fuller, and sounder, analysis 
by statistics: because it demonstrates the potentialities of organized 
simultaneuos treatment through both methods, amongst normal, sound 
citizens, possessed of no odd ideas: because the buoyant faith of the central 
figure clearly supports an eventual explanation of the experimental facts in 
terms of a psychosomatic mechanism, springing from an unshakeable belief 
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in her heart, in the actual, practical goodness of the Divine, in daily affairs, 
here and now. 

There are many other examples of co-operation, however, such as the 
nursing home run by the Anglican priest, Rev. John Maillard, at Milton 
Abbey, in Dorset, between the wars. Another example exists in the Guild 
of Health, an organization to further co-operation of this very sort, and to 
encourage research on the subject: it has headquarters in London and is 
supported by sound, orthodox scientists, theologians and medical men. 
Another individual case which illustrates the bridging of the gap in one man 
is that of Dr. Christopher Woodard, a Wimpole Street consultant, who has 
written three books on the subject. Perhaps most significant of ail, there has 
been a permanent Council on Divine Healing in existence since the war: it 
comprises representatives of nearly all of the major churches, and many 
eminent medical men: it is actively working in the field of joint healing 
practice and encouragement of research. Gone, long gone, are the days when 
“faith healing” was a disreputable practice of a few cranks, although this 
change is not fully enough realised yet, by the general public, especially in 
the more remote parts of the country. This is just one field in which scicnce 
and religion are drawing together again, by the fourfold process of 
(a) willingness of theology to admit the possibility that some of its tenets 
were mistaken (b) discoveries by science which are steadily revealing reality 
to be less material (c) examination of mental and even spiritual realms by 
experimental science (d) provision of new, observable, experimental data in 
these fields, by effective religious adherents. 

Will science aad theology eventually unite in the knowledge of the one 
truth which describes reality, the scientific discovery of Deity, which will 
serve as a secure basis for the design of happy, healthy, successful living 
for every man, in harmony with reality and with other men? 

Duncan LINDSAY. 
Lecturer in Medical Physics, University of Aberdeen. 


U.S. RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


HE extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act by the U.S. 

Congress in its last Session has been hailed as a victory for the 

Administration and for liberal world trade generally. It is difficult. 
if not impossible, to understand why. Although President Eisenhower 
had listed this legislation as one of his three “imperatives” for enactment 
it did not have an easy passage through Congress. At one time a Senator 
(Humphrey) declared that the trade programme was “in more trouble” than 
it had ever been “since it was born in 1934.” Yet the Administration started 
off as though they would fight really hard for what they wanted. The 
President declared that the choice was plain, “it is reciprocity or retaliation.” 
Mr. Dulles, referring to Britain, warned that the United Kingdom could 
not live without large participation in international trade. “If the U.S. were 
to set off a chain reaction in terms of trade restrictions, the effect would be 
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the restrictive amendments anyway. 

The President asked for a full five-year extension, which his aides said 
was “a necessity,” because the important U.S. negotiations with the 
European Common Market would, “in the best of circumstances,” take that 
time. Congress gave him four. The President asked for power to cut tariffs 
25 per cent in five years. Congress said 20 per cent in four years, and then 
only after the joint conference between the House and the Senate (which 
had decided on only 15 per cent for three years) had resolved the difference 
the two. No wonder the authoritative National Policy Committee 
that the 20 per cent authority in four years was barely adequate 
for the important U.S. negotiations with the Common Market or with the 
other GATT countries. In addition, Congress not only strengthened the 
“escape” clause for the protection of U.S. industries, but widened it by 
broadening the definition of “national security” to include “economic 


ul 


“escape” clause of 50 per cent above the higher 1934 level instead of above 
the lower 1945 level. The President also agreed to a new curb on his tariff- 
making power, which from the beginning the protectionists tried hard to 
take away from him altogether. Hitherto, the President b= the final say in 
either accepting, rejecting or referring back the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission. Now, when he disagrees with the Tariff Commission, 
for example if they recommend increased tariffs or impose import quotas, 
Congress will have the power to overrule the President’s decision ‘by a two 
thirds vote. A dangerous protectionist amendment which was struck out of 
the Bill would have had it the other way round—the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendations would have been binding on the President unless he could 
have mustered a two thirds majority to upset the decision. 

The successful working of the U.S. Federal system depends on com- 
promise, but the Administration’s acceptance of the Act as it is is 
not a compromise but a surrender. It confirms that U.S. protec- 
tionism, far from weakening, is gaining power. No wonder the New 
York Times said that the protectionists’ action made a “mockery” of the 
U.S. pretensions to a liberal trade policy; that a five-year reciprocal trade 
extension Bill that really meant something was too important to the 
foreign policy of the U.S.—especially in the light of the Soviet Union’s 
growing economic offensive—for Congress to fool around with small- 
minded restrictions. It lamented “Haven't we learned anything from the 
Smoot-Hawley disaster of a generation ago?” True, the President has 
refused more Tariff Commission recommendations for increased tariffs than 
he has approved, but that ignores the fundamental point. Those incteases 
he has approved have been so much more important and have had far 
greater effect on foreign imports, particularly from Britain, than those he 
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has refused. The British Commonwealth has accepted with grace the 
undeniable fact that the economic as well as the military leadership of the 
free world now lies with the U.S., but it is up to the President as her spokes- 
man to exercise it. Now, when imaginative leadership and co-operation are 
needed more than ever, she has given her Allies a measure that matches 
neither the need nor the hour. Let us hope that the rest of the free world 
will recognize what really has been done by the U.S. in the name of “liberal” 
trade and shape its plans accordingly. PATRICK BUNYAN. 


OUR BRITISH HOSPITALS 


HE word “hospital” is derived from the Latin word hospes (a guest), 
signifying a place for the tending of the sick and wounded. Before 
acquiring this meaning it referred to institutions where hospitality was 
dispensed to those in need. We read, for example, of such a refuge 
preserving travellers from “being devoured by the wolves and voracious 
beasts.” The idea of the hospital system may be seen in pre-Christian times. 

Healing was sought in the temples of Saturn some 4,000 years B.C. The 
ancient Greeks, with whom scientific healing originated, had their temple 
hospitals dedicated to Aesculapius later deified as the god of healing. Othe1 
famous names associated with healing are Hippocrates, Aristotle and Galen. 
The Greeks themselves had benefited from much older traditions and 
research from Egypt and the mysterious Minoans who inhabited Crete and 
the country around the Aegean. Ancient Rome also (having received her 
knowledge from Greece) had hospitals known as “valetudinaria” where 
physicians prescribed for patients who were willing to pay for treatment. 
Hospitals, as we know them, are the result of Christ’s example and teaching. 
In the fourth century A.D. the first general hospital was founded by a 
wealthy patrician lady, Fabiola, who later became a nurse herself. In the 
same century St. Basil of Cappadocia founded a hospital for sick persons of 
all kinds, and in 529 A.D. St. Benedict founded a monastery and Order at 
Monte Casino in Italy. One of its rules was that the care of the sick should 
be placed before every other Christian duty. 

Concerning hospitals in Britain there is little or nothing to record earlier 
than the eleventh century. In the twelfth century St. Bartholomew 
(Rochester) was founded for the reception of lepers. This was the forerunner 
of some 200 lazar houses (or lazarettos) required to be built on the outskirts 
of towns. All early British hospitals were connected with monasteries, and 
the patients had to observe the Church offices day and night, being wakened 
if need be at the sound of a bell to say their prayers. In the Middle Ages 
Britain depended entirely on the Church for hospital treatment and con- 
tinued to do so till the Reformation. The Church forbade, however, any 
treatment that involved the letting of blood. Surgery was therefore practised 
by ignorant people, often by itinerant barbers; the barber’s pole being a 
symbol of the patient’s arm; the colours (white and red) representing the 
bandage and the blood, whilst the brass knob at the end of the pole typified 
the basin used in the operation. 
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The suppression of the monasteries by Henry VIII was a sad blow to 
hospitals in this country, and, as far as we know, none was erected for nearly 
200 years. Early in the eighteenth century they took a new lease of life, and 
at its close 11 had been established in London, 37 in the provinces and nine 
in Scotland. Among them were Westminster Hospital, Addenbrookes 
(Cambridge), and Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 

Thomas Guy (founder of Guy’s Hospital, London) was also interested in 
St. Thomas’s and presented a number of the wards. Of a very early founda- 
tion it had been destroyed by fire, rebuilt about the time of Magna Carta, 
and stood near the present Southwark Cathedral. When Henry suppressed 
the monasteries and St. Thomas’s was handed over, he made some com- 
pensation for the endowments he had appropriated by restoring this one. He 
declared, however, that St. Thomas a Becket (after whom it had been 
named) was a traitor and that it should now be called after St. Thomas the 
apostle. Some well-known London schools were founded as hospitals; 
Charterhouse, for instance, where a number of famous people, including 
W. M. Thackeray, Joseph Addison and John Wesley, were pupils, and 
Christ’s Hospital, the “Blue-coat” school where Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt were among the scholars. 

During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries hospitals rapidly 
increased, and in 1919 there were no fewer than 909 in the land. In addition, 
by the Poor Law Act of 1601, each parish was made responsible for its sick 
poor. By an Act of 1834, local Boards of Guardians were set up, and by 1870 
they had developed a hospital branch of the Poor Law. Following the 
example of Brownlow Hill Institution, Liverpool, the engagement of trained 
nurses became general, and by an Act of 1897 the employment of paupers 
was prohibited. The segregation of patients, which began about 1860, was 
a further step forward. Today there are, for example, special hospitals for 
tuberculosis, eye, ear and throat troubles, nervous complaints, children’s ail- 
ments, skin diseases and maternity cases. The care of the insane was grossly 
neglected until the nineteenth century was well advanced. In the Middle 
Ages it was believed that deranged persons were pursued by devils and the 
treatment was extremely harsh. Clean and dirty, quiet and violent patients 
used either to be beaten or deluged with water. Warders had no conscience in 
leaving their charges to fend for themselves from Saturday till Monday, the 
only provision being a supply of bread and water which they might take or 
leave and maybe fight for it at that. Anything in the nature of remedial treat- 
ment was unthought of. Nowadays a very different attitude is adopted 
toward the mentally ill, the change being largely due to the efforts of Lord 
Shaftesbury. In 1808 County Justices were authorized to build asylums for 
the insane and later entrusted with their care. In 1880 the Councils took 
them over and the following year the management was put in the hands of 
visiting committees. The Mental Treatment Act of 1930 abolished the term 
“asylum” and substituted “mental hospital.” 

Under the National Health Service which came into being in 1948, 
hospital treatment became entirely free, but private wards and other 
amenities are available on payment. Under the State scheme nearly 2,600 
hospitals are under government control, but for certain reasons a number 
have not been adopted. It is a sign of the incorporation of Christian ideals 
with social consciousness that the care of the sick is recognised as a charge 
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on the community, and no relatively large town is now without its hospital. 
A new infirmary is shortly to be erected in Huddersfield (Yorks) at a cost 
of over three millions. It will be eight or nine storeys high and have about 
600 beds. In Norway hospitals are part of the National Health Service, as 
with us, and show a high degree of development. They provide 11 beds per 
thousand of the population—the most generous provision in Europe. 

Hospitals are now definitely regarded as places of healing rather than 
asylums for the dying. Nor is there any doubt that their purpose is being 
achieved. Of outstanding importance in bringing about new life is blood 
transfusion, the administration of drugs, the use of penicillin, the application 
of light-rays, the employment of radio-activity and electricity. The story goes 
back thousands of years, but the hospital, as we know it, is scarcely 200 
years old. The rate of advance, which received a definite fillip during two 
world wars, has increased very rapidly during the past 50 years. For 
instance, consumption is now controllable, small pox has no terrors for the 
vaccinated, rabies has been completely eliminated, diphtheria has diminished 
to negligible proportions. It is difficult to realise that 100 years ago the 
existence of germs was unkown, and people were at the mercy of all manner 
of disease. Building on the research of Pasteur, Lister introduced the 
practice of anti-septic surgery and revolutionized it. Connected with surgery 
are various forms of anaesthesia. To Sir James Simpson belongs the credit 
for chloroform. Many other means have since been discovered for over- 
coming pain by “sending the patient to sleep,” and largely through the 
influence of Christian missions incalculable benefits are being reaped in all 
five continents. The Book of Ecclesiasticus, in praise of the ancient prac- 
titioner, says: “Honour a physician according to thy need of him. For verily 
the Lord hath created him and in the sight of great men he shall be admired. 
The Lord created medicines out of the earth. With them doth He heal men 
and taketh away their pain.” The words are peculiarly applicable to 
twentieth century physicians and surgeons. The fight against disease and 
pain is becoming increasingly successful. “The potentialities of science and 
invention are almost endless. Great though the conquests of science and 
surgery have been, the final goal has not been reached.” 

The recovery of the hospital patient is today largely in the hands of the 
nurses, while during the Middle Ages attendance on the sick was the work 
of religious Sisterhoods. The dissolution of the monasteries led to the 
employment of women in secular life. Nursing-care in Britain then entered 
a dark period, for the work was considered degrading and conferred no 
social standing. Until the beginning of the nineteenth century the salary of a 
nurse at a good hospital was about five pounds a year. Her working day 
began at four o’clock in the morning with the cleaning of the wards. La‘er 
she breakfasted with the patients and dined with the ward-maids engaged 
on daily hire. Those who entered the profession were women of a low type, 
ignorant of the work, notorious for their drunken habits. Not infrequently 
they were found guilty of accepting bribes from their, patients so as to ensure 
needed food and attention. The hospitals themselves were overcrowded and 
insanitary. The bedding was unclean and infection hung to everything. 
It was Florence Nightingale who inaugurated a new era for hospital manage- 
ment generally and for nursing in particular. When only 30 years old she 
was appointed superintendent of a charitable home for gentlewomen in 
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London. Scarcely had she taken over her duties than the Crimean war broke 
out. The disgraceful conditions prevailing at the base hospital soon became 
common knowledge in this country. Male orderlies recruited from the army 
were the only nurses for the British soldiers, whereas the French had nuns 
caring for their own sick: When all the ugly facts came to light, public 
opinion was strongly aroused. The Hon. Sidney Herbert (Minister for War) 
knowing Miss Nightingale’s capabilities, invited her to go out to Scutari and 
deal with the situation. Despite strenuous official opposition to the presence 
of women in the war zone, she responded to the call and with a band of 
38 carefully selected volunteer nurses from Roman Catholic and Anglican 
Sisterhoods, wonders were accomplished. The death rate of 42 per cent at 
her arrival rapidly declined to only two per cent. Before long she had 125 
nurses under her supervision. On returning to England she was idolized, but 
had not come home to rest on her laurels. Sidney Herbert, at whose instance 
she went to the Crimea, wrote: “We intend to see that her abilities are not 
allowed to slumber. Miss Nightingale must be chained to the oar for the 
rest of her life. It is hers to raise the system of nursing to a pitch of efficiency 
never before known.” How brilliantly she succeeded everybody knows. 
R. J. ANGLIN JOHNSON. 


IN THE SERAGLIO 


UST beyond Santa Sophia in Istanbul is the spot where they still erect 
Js satowe: and oven mow the carly wanderer may se os the Boapbares 

is silvered and then turns to gold and the minarets and the turrets are 
caught in Omar’s nooses of light, the body of a hanging man, silhouetted 
against the rose and amethyst sky, turning slightly from side to side in the 
dawn breeze which blows from ‘te Sea of Marmara. Not far away is the 
outer wall of the Seraglio, about forty feet high, and in it is set the 
Imperial Gate—the Bab-i-Humay-un. 

Going through it is both a surprise and a disappointment. You enter an 
enormous tree-covered court—the outer court, once known as the Court of 
the Janisseries, where, according to one traveller, even the horses were 
taught to tread more softly than in the streets lest the slumber and 
meditation of princes should be injured. Now, the lawns are decayed and 
flurries of dust mingle with leaves and refuse. The wonderful Byzantine 
church of St. Irene stands empty and crumbling, inhabited by pigeons. 
Outside it is a miscellanous collection of ancient cannon guarded by two 
unkempt soldiers. Here, among the trees and the straggling bushes, even 
quite late in the morning, you may see homeless Turkish men, lagged by 
newspapers, stretched out in sleep. 

Passing through this desolate, open-air ante-chamber tenanted by tramps 
and indolent winds you reach the fountain of execution where the Sultan’s 
executioner, who was also the head-gardener, used to wash the blood from 
his hands. His usual method of disposing of people was decapitation but 
royal clients were strangled with a silken cord—a compliment to the 
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nobility of their necks. The bodies were then either given to relatives or 
thrown into the sea. The heads were exhibited over the Imperial Gate; and 
when there were too many of them, ears and noses only—in much the same 
way as gamekeepers adorn their larders and hunt kennels display foxes 
masks and pads. 

At the doorway to the second court, that of the Divan where the majority 
of the reception and administration was accomplished a surly janitor in an 
ill-fitting suit now presides. He looks at people suspiciously and removes 
the cameras of visitors. Within is a smaller courtyard. I walked across it. 


shadows. The sun cut into my face. It was very quiet. 

Away to the right lay the former kitchens; 20 enormous domed 
chambers containing an astonishing array of utensils and vessels. There 
were spoons three and four feet long, ladles the size of spades and n 
other implements like the ironmongery of a minor Cyclops. There 
jars big enough to conceal a man and cauldrons of a size to take three or 
four sheep at once. A dummy clad as the head cook in ceremonial robes 
dominated the scene. In wealth and weight his garments equalled those 
the average emperor upon a state occasion. But his duties used to be 
siderable. In the early seventeenth century as many as 200 
eaten daily, 100 head of lamb or kid, 40 of veal, 50 brace of 
anything up to 400 chickens. Other foods were brought 
distances: cheese from Italy, honey from Roumania and Crete, 
plums from Egypt, oil from Messenia, pomegranates from Broussa, 
and snow for refrigeration were brought all the way from the 
Mount Olympus by countless files of mules. Now the kitchens also harbour 
priceless collections of porcelain and china and everywhere the ornaments 
and impedimenta of a thousand gorgeous and barbaric banquets lie splendid 
and useless. Outside, the cicadas were chirping and a notice forbade one to 
smoke. 

From the Divan a carriage gate gave way on to the harem—an immense 
and labyrinthine structure. I entered the quarters of the Black Eunuchs who 
are reputed to have supplanted the White Eunuchs in the sixteenth century. 
A high corridor was flanked by three storeys of cells. Nearby was their 
common room and a chamber for making coffee. A French speaking Turk, 
thin, unshaven, with a toothy, yellow smile, explained how the Sultans 
always liked to have the ugliest possible Black Eunuchs, despite their 
emasculation, to guard their women. “Always they were medically 
scapected:” bea cold. “last & talvecle tad anstensd theta” ie yellow teeth 
wavered for a second. 

We went down heavily carpeted corridors and passages—a maze. There 
were doors and curtained doorways everywhere. It was cool and there was 
a faint smell of dust, a subtle aroma of pressed flowers and the ghosts of 
perfumes. A drapery was pushed aside; at once another pocket of scents 
was disturbed. 

“The school-room of the young princes,” said the Turk. Here the “hodja” 
was let in to tutor the Sultan’s children. There were painted patterns on the 
walls and beautiful blue and green faiences and X-shaped desks for reading 
the Koran. Then we entered the Sultan’s apartments: one room leading into 
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another, then another, then many more. There were hardly any windows and 
those that there were had not been opened for many years. The atmosphere 
was musty. Low divans upholstered in velvet and brocade ran round four 
sides of one room. Most of the wall space was covered with extravagant 
mirrors—perhaps for the inmates to see with ease everyone who came in; 
perhaps, also, as in the imagined halls of Sir Epicure Mammon, to multiply 
the succubae. The Turk tapped a panel and opened a secret door: narrow 
stairs ran upwards. “Down here came the Sultan’s women,” he said. “Thus 
they could enter and leave without anybody but the Sultan seeing them.” 
His yellow teeth flickered and he winked. It was not possible to go upstairs 
where the women used to live because the rooms had not been used for many 
years: not, in fact, since 1908. 

The Turk explained, with many salacious details, the career of a girl in 
the harem. Obviously her whole ambition was to achieve the Sultan’s bed, 
but if she never attained this low eminence she might yet advance herself 
to one of the many minor offices which were available: a member of the 
Valide’s cabinet, Keeper of the Baths, Mistress of the Robes, Reader of the 
Koran or even chief Coffee-maker. One who was lucky enough to capture 
the Sultan’s attention was called “gozde” or “in the eye” and she was 
segregated, given separate rooms and special attendants while she waited for 
the imperial summons. When bedded she was called “ikbal” and her visits 
to the royal sheets were kept secret. In 1603 Murad III had as many as 
1,200 women in the harem. History does not relate how many became 
“ikbal.” 

Life in the harem was boring and the only diversion would be an 
occasional féte or excursion. Unfortunately tedium would sometimes beget 
folly and then the chief Black Eunuch would hand over the victims to the 
chief gardener who “sacked” them with weighted stones and threw them 
into the Bosphorus. Sometimes there were wholesale drownings and one 
Sultan, Ibrahim, in the middle of the seventeenth century, actually drowned 
his complete harem—a spring clean, as it were, because he was in need of 
a change. Even the Turk grimaced at the enormity of such a deed. 

“Once,” he said “a diver went in off the Seraglio point and found at the 
bottom numberless sacks—bowing and swaying. . . .” The sacks, needless 
to say, contained the corpses of women, standing upright because of the 
weighted bottoms and wavering in the currents. 

We entered an exquisite vestibule adorned by a fountain. “Here,” said 
the Turk briefly, “the grandmother of Mehmet IV was stabbed to death. 
She was over eighty.” In almost every room a murder of varying degrees of 
brutality had been committed. The Sultan’s bathroom, it seemed, was one of 
the few exception, yet cleary some crime was expected. It was a lofty and 
capacious place made almost completely of marble with sky-lights high 
above. The bath, in which a heifer could have stood with ease, was protected 
by a wrought iron gate. Similar guards fenced the stalls for the women and 
the Sultan’s dressing apartment in which slippers, clothes and toilet 
requisites of some majesty long since dead lay in opulent inutility. I turned 
on the tap in the bath. The water ran cool and pure. I drank and rinsed my 
hands. It is not often that one has a drink in a Sultan’s bathroom. 

We passed on: on through the Prince’s prison, through the House of 
Felicity, from which none who lived there might leave, through the Palace 
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school, through the Mosque. The Treasury, the Hall of the Pantry and the 
elegant kiosques of Revan, Mustapha and Baghdad and finally came to the 
Garden of Tulips. All was. still. Silence unfurled itself; shadows beneath 
trees shook and unfolded; the sun spread, and beyond the parapets and 
battlements the Bosphorus sparkled blue, breezes scribblingly whitely upon 
it. Beyond that the shores of Asia were a brown mist laden with heat. For a 
moment it was like being in the pleasure domes of Xanadu—‘“a miracle of 
rare device.” 

The Turk turned and looked at me. His yellow teeth shuffled between his 
lips. “It is all very beautiful,” he said. 

“Yes,” I replied, and thought of the smooth brown neck of some royal 
youth condemned of being alive and the jerk of the silken cord. 

J. A. CUDDEN. 


MR. ELIOT’S NEW PLAY 


E are told that Sophocles sat down to write Oedipus Coloneus at 

the age of 80. Mr. T. S. Eliot, who was 70 this September, has based 

his play on the Greek theme, and we could wish him endowed with 
the gift of productiveness for at least ten more years. A new serenity, a new 
peace, and a powerful declaration of the spirit of love inform this septua- 
genarian work. Yeats, as he himself said, “withered into truth,” while Eliot, 
who appeared to believe that severity solely was the path to perfection, 
seems at length to have realized the momentous meaning inherent in the 
phrase “Ripeness is all.” For years now, in this author’s writing, we have 
seen the losing fight which Eros has put up against a narrowly conceived 
Agape. “Love,” one felt Mr. Eliot was saying, “is either illusion or renuncia- 
tion,” and the grim marriage-lore of The Cocktail Party (How to treat your 
wife though you cannot endure her) was hardly a concession to the world 
which gives and takes in terms of the flesh. The Elder Statesman revises 
this conflict. Of course, renunciation is still in the picture; but Eros and 
Agape are brought into balance, and this equilibrium is a lovely thing. One 
might call this drama a hint on holy dying, adding the postscript that it is 
also a counsel on loving and a praise of right living. Those who are old 
must seek to depart in peace: those who are young to enter peace through 
love—it would be in some such formula as this that the “message” of the 
play might be summarized. 

Lord Calverton, a man with a distinguished public past plus a disreput- 
able private existence belonging to the days of his youth, retires from 
Politics and the City on account of a complete break-down in health. Before 
him there stretches a vacuum in which he feels no interest and has not the 
slightest desire to fill. And this sense of nothingness is tinged with the 
shadows of his present guilt and his buried past misdeeds. These deeds and 
his life-long brooding upon them he has never confessed to anyone. Between 
his dead wife and himself there was always misunderstanding and silence. 
Now, into this uneasy gulf of spirit there erupt two characters from his past 
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who know of his early weaknesses—his fear, self-love and emotional 
treachery. These two figures, a man and a woman, claim that they were 
Calverton’s victims, though they have both in a worldly way made good. 
They recognize that his relationship with them was never one of genuine 
feeling. Pawns of his egoism, they were soon rejected by Calverton who 
strove to forget them. And now, in turn, their affection for him has changed 
to a fascinated hate. The blackmail which they exert is all the more potent 
and subtle, since what is demanded is not his money but his company and 
time. Their revenge is complete when his ne’er-do-well son falls in with their 
dubious scheme (out of which, however, we gather good may come). 
Calverton is, at this point, utterly alone, without that sense of his honour- 
able status, in the eyes of the world, which has been his chief support. His 
one human stay has been his daughter (now engaged to be married) who 
loves and admires him; and to her he decides to make a free confession of 
all his past sins. To the truth about her father the girl responds with love. 
She welcomes the guilty suffering person in place of the dignified plaster- 
cast. And from this truth discharged, this love received, he gains absolution 
and a feeling of peace. Leaving his daughter with her lover on the stage. 
he retires to walk beneath the sheltering boughs of a favourite beech-tree, 
as Oedipus retired to the sacred grove. A tender passage between the young 
couple ends with his daughter suddenly receiving an intimation of her 
father’s death. “The dead,” she announces with a radiant-grace, “have 
poured out a blessing on the living,” and because of this she has no fear 
of the decrepitude, pain, and death which one day must be her own share. 
This is a moment of telepathic beauty in which we sense the noumenal 
world impinging on the phenomenal. “And now take me to my father”— 
the girl’s last words to her lover—cannot but recall to us the thought of 
that other Father whom Christians associate with their lasting peace. 

Here is a play, like The Tempest, which closes with a kind of autumnal 
promise. Calverton, his daughter, and her lover have succeeded in plucking 
the fruits of self-knowledge. With the golden apple in their hand, each can 
go their appointed way: the older man serenely into the dark, the lovers 
happily into life together. As to the theatrical success of the piece one may 
admit to certain reservations. Dramatic critics who do not share Mr. Eliot’s 
religious point-of-view often fault his drama for what is really an ideological 
difference of opinion. (Mr. Tynan, whose fine perceptiveness is frequently 
distorted in the cause of some unspecified secularism, is something of a 
principal offender here.) None the less, as staged at Edinburgh, The Elder 
Statesman clearly had imperfections. With Calverton under medical sentence 
of death Mr. Eliot has scored a success. Monica, his daughter, is a tender 
live creature, quiveringly alert to love. Gomez and Mrs. Carghill (the ghosts 
from Calverton’s past) remain, however, good ideas for characters rather 
than convincingly realized persons. Calverton’s son is stereotyped, not a 
distinct individual; while Charles Hemington, Monica’s lover, is a sorry 
cardboard cut-out, a pin-stripe young prig. 

Acts One and Two have speed and melodrama; and here it is of Philip 
Sopose iat oe inks. Act Thre ste sow mag bt compen 
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steel-chair diction is, too obviously, still in vogue; but it is sad when the 
young cannot distinguish between sentiment and sentimentality. We have 
suffered the dry-eyed pose all too long (its obverse being the sniffling self- 
pity which Samuel Beckett so fashionably purveys under the guise of 
avant-garde stoicism). Eliot in allowing himself an unusual quota of love 
passages, well reinforced by wit and repartee and by graver cogitations, has 
broken the ice of his own inhibition, and most of his audience will thank 
him for it. 

At a press conference Mr. Eliot stated that he thought a writer’s religious 
view of life should colour his work without being evident in so many 
explicit statements. This, maybe, is another way of saying that if The Elder 
Statesman is a didactic work, what it teaches is not specific doctrine. The 
Christian over-tones in this drama are fewer than in any of the previous 
plays. (Nor is there much reason for believing that Calverton, after his 
contrition and confession, dies in a profession of the Faith. It is true that 
he speaks metaphorically of himself and his son “sitting at the same small 
desk together/To learn the lesson of humility from the same master.” But 
the “master” here may be “experience” in a general way rather than “Divine 
Providence.” In Act One Calverton talks of his remaining years and death 
to come as a “vacuum”—an agnostic manner of describing his position, 
and intellectually—though not emotionally—there is no exact reversal of 
this.) But if the over-tones are absent, the Christian under-tones are in 
abundance. Caritas, in all its vast plenitude of meaning—this is what the 
drama luminously expresses. To some of us it has seemed that Eliot’s 
genius needed humanizing along the path of sympathy, mercy, and forgive- 
ness. To be both deeply humane and religious is, for certain minds, an 
herculean task. In The Elder Statesman many may feel that this difficult 
symbiosis has been achieved. The other worldly aspect of our make-up 
rejoices over Calverton’s hard-won “happy death” while the portion of our 
nature turned outwards to Creation delights in the relationship of the young 
lovers. This late touching vision of youthful love in an ageing author is an 
endearing thing. The world of “the hollow men,” terminating with a 
whimper, now regenerates itself with a kiss. DEREK STANFORD. 


BED-TIME FOR BIRDS 


Their winter roosts are social occasions 
HEN roads and railways are crowded at winter dusk with city 
workers hurrying home, so are the skyways overhead crowded with 
birds hurrying to their roosts. The sight can be surprising if you have 
not noticed it before, but it becomes spectacular at some of the huge dormi- 
tories, the sight being equalled only by the sound. For dawn and dusk are the 
two great social occasions in the lives of birds, amounting to rituals. Indeed, 
I think that matins and evensong were inspired by the birds! The phenomenal 
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dawn chorus has its mainspring in a seasonal rejoicing (and I mean exactly 
that), and is with us only in lesser degree most of the time, mounting agam 
with the sun in the new year. Evensong in winter is largely congregational, 
the impulse being purely choral, the joy of concerted expression, as in their 
aerial manceuvres. The strictly practical advantages of their delight I am 
bold enough to say are secondary. But there is a psychological value in their 
sense of social security and well-being. Thus united in song and numbers 
they, like human beings, are comforted, strengthened and encouraged in 
their struggle through winter. There is this always awaiting them at the end 
of the day. 

The flock serves much the same psychological purpose for all birds. If 
they are preyed on, the ranks close up like water and, after a chilled silence, 
the chatter and sub-seng resume while the wings or pads or human feet 
bear away the victim. The most familiar sight of course is of starlings at 
their great roosts in town, wood or marsh—especially in Trafalgar Square 
where it is no place for new hats at shrill echoing dusk. Here they come in 
scores of thousands like clouds and streamers of smoke, and exult in aero- 
batics before diving down to the ledges. But just outside London it is odd 
to see flights of starlings heading in opposite directions—into London, and 
out of it. The division seems to be between immigrants and residents. (The 
towns of eastern America have much the same problem, and the west coast 
a similar one but with the white-winged Japanese starling, which has spread 
pestilentially from a pair or two released years ago in Vancouver.) Gulls are 
London’s second spectacle as they drift in from the day’s foraging in the 
fields to roost on the reservoirs, a hundred thousand of them coming over 
the dimming horizons in graceful V-formations or long loose skeins like 
geese but silent as sylphs. I have watched them fall like snow upon one 
of the Lea Valley reservoirs, with the water already white as though with 
pack ice. The starlings, the gulls and the sparrows are the metropolitan 
familiars. 

There is an established sparrow roost not far from me in a dell at the 
forest edge. The sparrow is not just a town bird, but is very much a country 
bird at heart, and will leave the suburbs for ripening corn fields or to roost 
in thickets. About three o’clock the birds begin to arrive in flocks of from 
ten to thirty, and after orbitting the dell plunge down into the hawthorns, 
the late sunlight in their wings. Some fall crazily straight down from their 
flight lines. For the first half hour they are silent but gradually as the con- 
gregation increases, as the bushes fill up, they begin to chatter, and these 
spasmodic chatterings link up until soon there arises a chorus of many 
thousands of throats, down into which the incoming flocks dive with excited 
abandon. The sound is like silver hail falling torrentially into a marble court. 
Now and then little local family parties which have been caught up in the 
gay flight lines depart for certain private roosts. Overhead the talking rooks 
and daws flap to their own dormitories. 

Rooks and daws (and for that matter ravens) enjoy their own assemblies. 
The day’s work done, they may still be hungry, but they can do no more 
about it. They look forward to their mass demonstrations of solidarity. 
Recently I witnessed such a gathering in Woburn Park, the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s seat. Every afternoon there was a ragged carnival of shouting rooks 
and daws passing for half an hour over the house where I was staying, 
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heading for Woburn Abbey. We went there late one afternoon when the 
flocks were arriving, and from their invisible assembly point came a rasping 
roar of corvine throats. We soon came to where every elm and oak was 
clothes-pegged black with rooks, and still hundreds more were flying in. The 
uproar was unbelievable and conveyed their excitement. When the light 
failed, I presume they moved into the adjacent roosting woods. We did not 
tarry that long, but drove on around the park perimeter and came upon 
another dormitory parade. Off the sloping pastures that are the paddocks 
of the Canadian bison walked a host of pheasants, cocks and hens, with 
some Amhurst among them, and, stooping under the fence, crossed the ride 
in front of us to the spinney on our right. Our progress was slow and halt- 
ing as they strutted nonchalantly past—six or seven at a time surrounding 
us—and away into the shadows of the trees, where they flew up vertically 
to their perches. I have watched pheasants go to roost before, but never in 
such crowds. What a time a fox would have had! 

In other fields far and near the partridge were calling together their family 
parties, and gathering into tight rings, all facing outwards for protection 
against surprise by fox’ or stoat, like the covered wagons against Red 
Indians. Do you not like the word “covey”? The family party within the 
large flock remains a strong tie. Many families, such as geese, crows (which 
are gregarious in America, like the rooks here), partridge and sparrows, stay 
together all winter. The loss of a member I am sure is keenly felt, if not 
mathematically known. The dwindling of a partridge covey through the 
shooting season is a little pathetic. How birds stay together or recognize 
each other is a problem really no worse than for human beings, for birds 
differ in minute ways as much as do our own faces, voices and manner of 
walking. Variations of plumage are a more obvious means, but birds have 
astonishingly swift and microscopic perceptions. The way mated pairs can 
recognize each other distantly on the wing even in a flock (daws, for 
instance, who go in pairs all winter) seems miraculous, but no more so than 
for us when in loose crowds. 

The majority of species roost in social numbers in winter. (But wrens, 
being so small, in severe weather bunch up together for warmth rather than 
companionship in old martin nests and others, fourteen or twenty at a time, 
and have been known to suffocate.) The rafts of duck, skeins of geese, the 
flocks of larks, finches, fieldfares, redwings, thrushes and tits! There is a 
great fuss in some thickets and hedges at dusk. Blackbirds come skimming 
like fish down the hedges and lanes from far away gardens to push them- 
selves—sometimes among squeaking thrushes—noisily into the spiked 
fortresses of hawthorns or sloes. They seem to tear themselves as on barbed 
wire in their slight panic to be snug and safe before the owls hoot their 
awful curfew. And all around may be flitting immigrant fieldfares and red- 
wings, hundreds of them, hurried on by some rattling dog-in-the-manger 
mistle thrush who thinks his favourite larder is threatened by these aliens. 
By the time there comes the who-whoooooooo of the tawny, all the birds big 
and small have stuffed head under blanket-wing to shut out the cold—and, 
no doubt, the fear. For at the next owl-screech (deliberately alarming) or 
hoot, there comes a little nervous sound like a leaf falling—a dropping. 
Only the owl or the fox on his ghostly rounds will hear it. 

D. W. GILLINGHAM 











FUNCTIONS OF SILENCE IN LIFE AND 
LITERATURE 


ILENCE is closely connected with every form of philosophical research 
and religious contemplation. If we are not committed to speech we 
dwell nearer the sources of existence. No wonder that Existentialism 
has rediscovered its intimate relation to Being. If we want to know what 
being-in-the-world means we must, before we can put our results into words, 
let the pertinent phenomena pass through our mind in a kind of relaxed 
and expectant attitude. Heidegger calls silence the authentic form of 
speaking, and to Sartre it is an inner experience. There are other reasons for 
the relevance of the problem. The insight into the futility of words in 
situations which require action, and the danger inherent in the use of language 
for immoral, even destructive purposes, have led to a deep distrust of speech. 
Some recent political movements have perverted the meaning and value of 
words. Sartre points out that terms like “peace” and “freedom” have been 
misused in a dangerous way, and that the art of persuasion has replaced 
that of living and thinking. Max Picard, in his admirable book “The World 
of Silence” (translated by Stanley Godman), a philosopher distinguished by 
his Kantian “intellectual intuition,” as Gabriel Marcel puts it in his 
introduction, and a deep sense of values, says: “To be sure, the destruction 
of the word is itself an omen, but it is an omen only in the sense that a 
ghost is an omen.” 
In the poetry and philosophy of the past and the present silence appears 
a mode of expression, if not as a category. Keats calls stillness “articulate,” 
Malraux entitles his book on art “La voix du silence,” suggesting that objects 
of an aesthetic nature, through their mutism give us a deeper understanding 
of their essence than all words can convey. One of the positive achievements 
of cinematographic art is its capacity to make objects speak, and Rilke has 
taught us to respond to the wordless appeal of everyday things. The language 
of silence makes us understand more about existence than too much talking, 
which leads into the darkness of triviality; it enables us to listen to the call 
of conscience which is a precondition of conscious living. He who wants to 
make understand in silence “must have something to say,” i.e., be firmly 
grounded in Being (Heidegger). 
We can listen to silence, and our knowledge and experience grows through 
it. Thomas Hood, in his ode “Autumn,” says: 
“I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like Silence, listening 
To silence.” 
Many poets have told us that quiet contemplation helps us to listen to the 
voice of Nature and so to become one with her. Rilke, who like Hélderlin 
reaches the highest lyrical perfection through conjuring stillness, aims at 
removing all accidental elements of the world in order to become united with 
God. According to Existentialists we are thrown into situations to which we 
can also listen. In Malraux’s “La conditjon humaine” the revolutionary 
Kyo, who has come to Hankow in order to ask the Komintern for help to 
save Shanghai, hears the silence of the factories and of the doomed city. 
Being in a situation calls for action of some kind. Silence, a non-engaged 
state of rest, offers the possibility of choosing what to do first or next. Men 
of action speak very little. The peasant is wordless when tilling his field. 
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an enemy of rhetoric. “The life of the peasant is a life in silence. Words 
have wandered back into the silent movements of man” (Max Picard). 
Speechlessness gives strength and makes invulnerable, an unconquerable 
citadel as Charles Morgan so aptly calls it, which protects creative man 
against every intrusion from the world outside. It is a language which 
reaffirms humanity if speaking is impossible. Just as silence can persecute— 
to speak with Pascal—it has also a liberating strength. The German officer 
in Vercors’ “Le silence de la mer” does all the speaking in his daily con- 
frontation with his French hosts during the occupation period, whereas the 
Frenchman and his niece listen without ever answering, preserving thus their 
human and national dignity and offering a resistance to the enemy which 
contains a greater force than words would have given them. This mutism 
establishes a value full of active elements. It united the French side most 
effectively under the given conditions. Sartre speaks of a mute solidarity in 
war, which like every form or action does not need speech. As lovers under- 
stand each other without signs, people who have lived together through 
difficult situations reach a silent harmony. It is not surprising in this con- 
nection that there has been a remarkable revival of Henry James as an artist 
and a thinker. In “What Maisie Knew” he gives us an admirable comprehen- 
sion of the power of non-speaking which binds the characters of the novel 
together. He is a master in describing atmosphere and the revealing and 
concealing effect of wordlessness. Unspoken words spread light on person- 
alities and their mutual relation. The young heroine matures quietly amidst 
an environment which is never at rest ard acts in an unaccountable manner. 
Mere hints are sufficient to make her feel instinctively what other people 
think and where they stand. The author says of the person who contributes 
most to her inner growth: “It was Sir Claude who cultivated the supreme still- 
ness by which she knew best what he meant.” There is no better example 
for the cognitive power of silence than the way in which the young girl reads 
the unspoken into the spoken, how she learns and knows without asking, 
through merely apprehending the unuttered, and how her patient silences are 
rewarded by glimpses, as Henry James says. Not the persons judge and 
criticize each other in this novel but stillness does. 

Non-speaking gives man the power to enclose or disclose himself. He . 
is free to make himself knowable or not, and this is, in the Existentialist 
sense, an active attitude. The ability of disclosure in solitude leads to self- 
understanding, a stage which comes before choosing and acting. By 
revealing his innermost thoughts and motives to God St. Augustine recog- 
nized his situation and was endowed with the power to change his way of 
life. It is interesting to compare with the Saint’s Confessions the self- 
revelation of Camus’ hero in “La chute” who speaks to a completely word- 
less listener. The disclosure of his life leads to a pitiless representation of 
his self and the motives of his actions, but also to a sombre pessimism 
about the condition common to all men. The veil which he lifts from Being 
reveals the nothingness of human existence and the limitation of our 
perception, a restriction self-imposed by the principles of a philosophical 
school. When judging this conception of the world we must always bear in 
mind that it arrives at its conclusions by putting existence before essence, 
being before values, which we create through a choice. We cannot deny 
that it has made important progress in the knowledge of ontological and 
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psychological problems. However the urge to transcend the boundaries of 
mere existing are being felt even by an atheist like Sartre who says in 
“Situations”: “Ce Silence du transcendant, joint 4 la permanence du besoin 
religieux chez I"homme moderne, voila la grande affaire, aujord’hui comme 
hier.” 

It is the task of the philosopher to try to know more about the character 
of true Being. The cognitive power of silence helps him to pursue this aim. 
Heidegger could not express the working of non-speaking better than when 
he says: “The lack of words does not allow us to draw conclusions upon a 
lack of interpretation.” Silence, so he says, articulates the comprehensibility 
of existence in a direct way. Dread and awe are born in stillness which makes 
Being apparent. Abraham’s anxiety, before choosing to act and making the 
greatest sacrifice a father can make, proves—according to Sartre— how man 
is “condemned” to be free. His dread and despair precede actions which are 
done for the whole of mankind, and burden him with a tremendous 
responsibility. Pascal felt this crushing awe in a different form when listening 
to the eternal silence of infinite space, which also confirmed in him the 
conviction that earthly eloquence must necessarily end in boredom and 
desolation. The thinking of some modern Existentialists leads man up to 
that wall (“Le mur” is the title of one of Sartre’s books) which he cannot 
climb or open; but a value ensues from this impasse, the sense of humility 
which Heidegger calls an impulse to give thanks to Being and its grace, a 
response to the soundless voice of Being. St. Augustine, whose impact upon 
Existentialist philosophy is most revealing, is filled with a deep reverence 
for God’s silent word, which is all-pervading, eternal and creative. 

Few contemporary authors have unfolded the function of stillness to trans- 
cend reality and to reach an understanding of ultimate Being in a better way 
than Charles Morgan. To him it is a medium for obtaining artistically 
creative values and making scientific discoveries. Knowing that contem- 
plative stillness enhances the intuition of the poet and thinker, he endows 
Sparkenbroke and other heroes of his novels and plays with the gift to 
visualize the absolute in seclusion. The stillness of our surroundings awakens 
in us the significance of the quietness of Death. He who has recognized this 
peace behind the rhythmic up and down of life gets a glance of the ultimate 
mystery of the universe. When we shed off our self we realize that another 
form lies behind the apparent shape of things. We are being liberated 
through silent contemplation. 

ERNST KAHN. 


THE AFRICAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
HE most powerful African organization opposing the Apartheid policy 
of the Union of South Africa is the African National Congress. It claims 
to be the voice of 10,000,000 Blacks protesting against the colour 
discriminations imposed by 3,000,000 Whites. If the problem of the co- 
existence of Black and White in the sub-continent develops, as many fear 
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it will, into a long and bitter struggle for supremacy, the African National 
Congress will provide the rank and file of the non-White forces. Indeed its 
attitude alone may decided whether there will be agreement or conflict. 

The A.N.C. was founded in January, 1912, at a meeting summoned by 
four Native lawyers who had been educated overseas. The moving spirit 
was Dr. Pixley Seme, a young Zulu advocate who had studied in America 
and England. The Congress was designed to unite all the Native races to 
defend Bantu rights in the newly-formed Union of South Africa. The chiefs, 
however, held aloof, and the Congress was mainly composed of teachers, 
lawyers, ministers and doctors. It launched its own newspaper A bantu-Batho 
(The People) with a capital of £3,000 advanced by the Queen Regent of 
Swaziland. In 1913 the Botha Government introduced the Natives Land Bill, 
the first legislative enactment embodying the principle of territorial segrega- 
tion and the separation of land rights between Natives and Europeans. All 
Native-occupied land was scheduled as Reserves permanently set aside for 
the exclusive use of the Natives and could not be acquired by Whites. The 
African National Congress held that the area demarcated for the Natives 
was grossly inadequate, and sent a deputation to England to protest against 
the measure, but without success. The Congress was represented at the first 
Pan-African Congress which met in Paris in 1919 and appealed to the 
League of Nations to formulate an international code to protect the Negroes 
in Africa and give them greater opportunities for advancement. The 
delegates also went to Versailles where the peace treaties were being framed, 
and explained to Lloyd George and recounted the grievances of the Natives 
in the Union. They were told that the British Government could not interfere 
in the affairs of a self-governing Dominion, and were advised to submit 
their case to the Union Government. 

Nationalism became a growing force after the First World War, though 
it had wider reactions in Europe and Asia than in Africa. But a wave of 
Communism swept across South Africa and the A.N.C. had to compete 
with new bodies which demanded higher wages and gained large numbers 
of adherents. Eventually the S.A. Communist Party was declared an illegal 
association, and the A.N.C. gradually became the recognized organ of the 
Bantu. The Hertzog Government, in power from 1924 to 1939, implemented 
its “White South Africa” policy and removed the Natives from the common 
voters’ roll. The A.N.C. protested against this legislation though it took 
no active steps against it. When the Second World War began the African 
National Congress declared that the decision of the Union to fight on the 
side of Britain was correct. It added that the time had come to admit 
Africans and other non-Europeans into full citizenship and to include them 
in the defence system on equal terms. During and after the war there was 
an upsurge of race consciousness. A young Native lawyer, Antom Limbede, 
formed the Congress Youth League to bring pressure upon the A.N.C. 
leaders to adopt a more militant policy. The League became a powerful 
driving force, and in 1949 its leader, Dr. J. S. Moroka, was elected president- 
general of the A.N.C. 

In October, 1945, the Fifth Pan-African Congress met in Manchester. 
Kwame Nkrumah (later the first Prime Minister of Ghana) was joint political 
secretary, and Peter Abrahams, the Cape Coloured author, publicity 
secretary. The Congress endorsed Gandhi’s successful passive resistance 
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campaign in India as the only effective way of persuading alien rulers to 
respect the rights of weak and unarmed subject races. It called upon all 
farmers and workers in the Colonies to organize effectively and told them: 
“Your weapons—the strike and the boycott—are invincible.” Towards the 
end of the war the A.N.C. denounced the pass laws as “Enemy Number 
One,” and made plans for a country-wide campaign against them. A peti- 
tion was drawn up, and it was hoped to obtain a million signatures. 
Eventually thousands of non-Whites marchifig in procession carried the 
petition to the Houses of Parliament in Cape Town, but police charges 
broke up the demonstration. In August, 1946, the Natives Representative 
Council (established by the Government in 1936) headed by Dr. Moroka, 
condemned “the reactionary nature of the Union’s Native policy of segre- 
gation in all its different aspects,” and called upon the Government to repeal 
all discriminatory legislation forthwith. When it refused the Council resolved 
not to sit again. In announcing this decision Dr. Moroka said: “The Gov- 
ernment may repeal all the pass laws, it may repeal all the discriminatory 
legislation and make the greatest concessions, but the Africans will not be 
satisfied with that. We ourselves want to help to rule the country by means 
of direct representation.” 

Moved by the declarations of the United Nations in favour of the granting 
of human rights to all, the Africans became more vigorous in their demands. 
At Congress meetings there was a more general singing of national] songs, 
such as “God Bless Afrika” and “Let Afrika Return,” which have a strong 
emotional appeal, and a wider use of the Congress greeting which takes the 
form of a long-drawn call of “Afrika” while the right fist is clenched with 
the thumb held erect and the arm thrust upward from the shoulder. When 
the Congress met in December, 1951, it called upon the Malan Government 
to repeal the pass laws and several discriminatory Acts by February, 1952, 
failing which preparations would be made for “the defiance of unjust laws.” 
The S.A. Indian Congress resolved to take similar action and a Joint 
Planning Council was set up to make the arrangements. Both bodies wrote 
to the Prime Minister direct to inform him of these decisions. Dr. Malan 
replied only to the A.N.C. in a letter signed by his private secretary. He said 
that the Government would under no circumstances entertain the idea of 
giving administrative, executive or legislative powers over Europeans to 
Bantu men and women, and therefore “had no intention of repealing the 
long-existing laws differentiating between European and Bantu.” 

The A.N.C. formed groups of volunteers prepared to break the law and 
take the consequences, going out at night without a pass, entering a location 
without a permit, using railway waiting-rooms and sections of post offices 
reserved for Whites only, etc. The campaign was carried on from June to 
October, 1952. The resisters refused to pay fines and went to prison. Some 
of them were sentenced to a whipping. Several Europeans took part in the 
movement, including Patrick Duncan (son of the ex-Governor-General, Sir 
Patrick Duncan) who entered Germiston location without a permit and was 
convicted and sentenced to pay a fine of £100 or 100 days imprisonment. 
He went to jail. In five months some 8,000 Whites, Indians and Natives 
went to prison. Though the campaign had been launched on a basis of non- 
violence it led to large gatherings of non-Whites, and there was serious 
rioting in Port Elizabeth and East London in which six Whites (including 
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a Catholic missionary nun) were killed and motor cars and buildings set 
on fire. Owing to the outbreaks of violence the campaign was called off. As 
a result of the campaign the Government in February, 1953, put through an 
Act providing that a person convicted of an offence by way of protest against 
a law might be punished in a magistrate’s court by a fine of £300 or three 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour. In the case of a second or subsequent 
conviction the court could not impose a fine without at the same time 
imposing a whipping or imprisonment. The property of a convicted person 
could be sold for the purpose of paying a fine. 

In 1955 the African National Congress and its associated bodies sum- 
moned a Congress in Johannesburg at which a document called The Charter 
of Freedom was approved. It opened with the declaration: 

“We, the people of South Africa, declare for all the world and our 
country to know: That South Africa belongs to all the people who 
live in it, Black and White, and that no government can justly claim 
authority unless it is based on the will of all the people.” 

Then followed a long list of the reforms demanded, and the Charter ended 
with the pledge: 

“These freedoms we will fight for, side by side, throughout our lives 
until we have our liberty.” 

Before dawn on December 5, 1956, the security branch of the police 
raided the homes of some 140 persons and arrested 156 people, White, 
Coloured and Black, most of them members of the Congress group. Among 
the Whites were two Provincial Councillors and a member oo th the Union 
Parliament representing the Natives. A preparatory examination on a 
charge of high treason lasted throughout 1957, and in January, 1958, the 
Attorney-General withdrew the charge against 64 of the defendants and 92 
were committed for trial at the Supreme Court. The case opened in August, 
1958, in a special court in Pretoria. It is expected to last for eight or ten 
months. The A.N.C. and other Congress bodies proclaimed a boycott of 
goods manufactured by firms owned by members of the Nationalist Party. 
Fourteen brands of cigarettes and tobacco were listed as a beginning. The 
firms concerned obtained an interdict on the A.N.C. against the issuing of 
leaflets calling for the boycott. In December, 1956, the raising of fares led to a 
boycott of the Native bus services in the Johannesburg and Pretoria areas. 
Some 45,000 Natives were involved, and thousands of them walked distances 
up to 20 miles a day rather than use the buses. The Government did its 
utmost to break the boycott, but without success. At the end of three months 
commercial firms operated a plan by which the increases in the fares were 
paid from private sources, and the Natives rode in the buses again at the 
old fares. The Director of the Institute of Race Relations reviewing the © 
boycott wrote: “The African people have again shown that amazing ability 
to communicate and organize without an organization which has been 
apparent on other occasions in the past. Jt is significant.” 

On the eve of the general election in April, 1958, the A.N.C. ordered a 
two days stay-at-home strike to remind the public that the majority of the 
inhabitants of the country had no votes. The movement was not su 
by some Native organizations and was a failure. Only about 40 per cent of 
the Natives in the factories on the Rand remained away; and before the 
end of the first day the Congress advised its members to return to work. In 
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view of the drastic powers assumed by the Government the leaders of the 
A.N.C. decided to overhaul the organization and consider what further steps 
to take to express its views. It is believed that it has made arrangements to go 
underground should the Government declare it an illegal body. The mem- 
bership has not recently been made public. In 1951, before the defiance 
campaign, it was only about 20,000. After the campaign it rose 
to 100,000. Today it is thought to be between 400,000 and 500,000. But 
whatever the paid membership, the Congress can in a crisis probably rely 
upon the support of the majority of the Africans. It has its headquarters in 
Johannesburg, where its operations are controlled by a Working Executive 
of seven members drawn from a radius of 50 miles. 

The President-General, ex-Chief Albert John Lupthuli says that 
the Congress is opposed to Black domination as it is to White domina- 
tion. “The multi-racial movement,” he declares, “is for South Africa the 
only hope. South Africa can only reject the idea of a democratic multi-racial 
society at its peril. Racialism must lead to conflict.” The Congress group 
comprises the African National Congress, the S.A. Indian Congress, the 
S.A. Coloured People’s Organization, the S.A. Congress of Trade Unions 
(multi-racial), and the S.A. Congress of Democrats (White). The A.N.C. has 
contacts with similar bodies in Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Uganda, Kenya and other countries north of the Union. It is doubtful 
whether the problem of colour in South Africa can be peacefully solved 
without the concurrence of the African National Congress. Despite the 
drastic powers possessed by the Union Government for the repression of 
Native dissent, the Congress could cause a great deal of trouble by planning 
passive resistance and boycott movements. It is unarmed and could net 
fight successfully. But number is its defence and its strength. 
Johannesburg. L. E. NEAME 


THE THEATRE IN EASTERN EUROPE 


HE present period in the history of the Russian theatre might well be 

called the Sputnik age: the age of growing self-confidence and 

rehabilitation. Similar symptoms can be seen in greater or less degree 
in the other countries of Eastern Europe. The attempts on the part of the 
diehards in the communist parties to maintain a tight control over profes- 
sional artists are not relaxed. The method of “socialist realism” is still the 
watchword of the day, but people are beginning to learn what crimes have 
been committed in its name and to argue objectively and freely, despite 
the threat of ex-communication. In my recent tours of Eastern Europe I 
was particularly struck by the ability and willingness of writers, critics and 
creative artists, in the theatre, to speak their minds without fear or favour. 
Gone, forever, it is hoped, are the days when the expression of an aesthetic 
judgment might bring in its wake the visit of the hated henchmen of Beria 
and his predecessors. What exactly does “socialist realism” mean? As an 
artistic method it was originally authored by the far-sighted and inspired 
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Commissar of Education, Anatol Lunacharsky, in the 1920’s. Lunacharsky 
was himself something of a dramatist. The meaning is really quite simple: 
the new plays which the new Soviet theatre was expected to produce must 
be “realist” in form and “socialist” in content. Nothing could be less com- 
plicated. A socialist society had the right to expect a drama that reflected 
it and its problems. It was the greater question of the “form” which the 
drama was to take that became a matter of dispute, not to say heated 
argument. The orthodox Marxist definitien of realism is plain enough. 
Realism is neither naturalism nor formalism, neither, that is, stereotyped 
naturalistic representation (like the Meininger Theatre against which Stanis- 
lavsky rebelled but from which he took his inspiration), nor the pre- 
occupation, as originally in Western Europe, with the reaction from such 
naturalism. Socialist realism was to be a kind of golden mean, and today 
anyone familiar with aesthetic writings in Eastern Europe will recognize the 
universal opposing juxtaposition of “realism” and (so-called decadent 
Western) “formalism.” 

With the coming of the 1917 revolution the extremists were all for sweep- 
ing away the Moscow Art Theatre and its like, but they were held back 
by Lunacharsky’s farsightedness. He gave equal support to Stanislavsky and 
to his foremost opponent, Vsevelod Meyerhold. This brilliant young Russian 
actor, of German birth, had created the role of Konstantin Treplev in the 
first performance of Chekhov’s The Seagull in the Moscow Art Theatre, 
but soon resigned in order to publish in 1907 a disclaimer against naturalism 
and advance theoretical claims for a non-representational theatre (going 
back to ancient forms) that have been accepted without question ever since 
throughout the civilized world. In the first days after the revolution Meyer- 
hold staged the first purely Soviet play, the verse-drama, Mystery-Bouffe, by 
Mayakovsky, the first example of “socialist realism,” in which the critical 
realism of Balzac, Flaubert and, later, Gorki, gave way to a critical method 
that not only censured society but went on to point the way to the glorious 
classless society of the future. Under the wing of this aesthetic theory, 
Meyerhold invented constructivism and “biomechanics” and went on to 
stage further expressionistic verse-dramas satirizing the dying bourgeoisie 
and forecasting the Soviet millenium, like The Bedbug and The Bathhouse, 
by the same author. He ran a theatre named after him. But Lunacharsky 
died and the liberal régime died with him. In 1934 A.A. Zhdanov proclaimed 
the dogma louder than ever. This is how he explained the term at an All- 
Union Congress of Soviet Writers. “Comrade Stalin called our writers 
engineers of human souls. What does that mean? What obligations does this 
“style” lay on you? It means, first of all, to know life in order to be able 
to portray it truthfully in artistic works, to portray not scholastically, not 
dead matter, not merely “objective reality,” but to portray reality in its 
revolutionary development . . . besides this the truthfulness and the historical 
concreteness of an artistic portrayal must be considered together with the 
problem of the changing ideas and education of the toilers in the spirit of 
socialism. Such a method of artistic literature and criticism of literature is 
what we term the method of “socialist realism.” 

Are we anywhere nearer a definition? In practice it meant that the artist, 
to be understood by the toiling masses, had to write down, compose down, 
paint down, to the level of artistic appreciation of the lowest common 
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denominator of the customers: he had, as it were, to talk in “words of one 
syllable.” Thus was ushered in the reign of the illiterate and the sycophant, 
of denunciation, and self-depreciation and of conformism, that lasted until 
the Thaw. This sorry state of affairs was admitted by Nikita Khrushchev 
in the summer of 1957 in speeches and articles calling for a closer alliance 
between literature and art and the life of the people in the sharpening 
struggie between the rival socialist and bourgeois ideologies: “During the 
Stalin personality-cult,” he said, “we lost many honest and devoted people 
. . . Who were slandered and suffered innocently.” Was he also thinking of 
Meyerhold? Liquidated in 1939 as 4 formalist, Meyerhold has everywhere 
been rehabilitated, and the plays of Mayakovsky, buried for a quarter of a 
century, have been revived. The newly founded Satiric Theatre in Sofia. 
capital of Bulgaria, opened its doors in the summer of 1957 with a Meyer- 
holdian production of The Bathhouse, a play that had returned to the boards 
of the theatres of Czechoslovakia and Poland some years before that. In East 
Berlin Brecht’s plays, the very antithesis to the Stanislavskian type of life- 
less naturalistic productions that smothered the Russian stage in the thirties 
and forties, have set quite another tone, and today, since the Thaw, they 
are breaking out in a rash all over Eastern, and, for that matter, Western 
Europe. The visit in mid-1957, to Moscow and Leningrad, of the famous 
Berliner Ensemble with three of Brecht’s plays, caused much head-scratching 
and heart-searching among orthodox Soviet critics, weaned on the Stalinist 
“socialist realist” pap. But Meyerhold is back to stay, rehabilitated and 
revived, though without benefit of the bodily resurrection which was 
accorded to the hero of The Bedbug. 

Evidence of the working of the Sputnik mentality could be seen in 
Moscow and elsewhere wherever Mayakovsky’s plays have been revived. 
At Moscow’s Theatre of Satire a brilliant young producer, Valentin Pluchek, 
bas revived all three of them, with all the old “formalistic tricks of the 
trade,” including actors rushing onstage through the auditorium and the 
use of coloured cartoon films. Mystery-Bouffe, revived in celebration of the 
40th Anniversary of the “Great October Socialist Revolution,” even has the 
little man-made satellite, whirling round the globe on which the action of 
the play is set. No anachronism this, for the author specifies in his 922 
foreword, that such alterations will be necessary and advisable, and even 
speaks of “space-rockets” fired at other planets in the not too distant future. 
What did Stalin mean by formalism? Let Meyerhold himself give the 
answer. Charged with the mortal sin of formalism at a congress of theatrical 
directors in 1939 he blurted out: “If what I see in our Moscow theatres 
today is the best our theatre can do, then I would rather be called a 
formalist. It is pitiful and frightening. Call it Antiformalism, or Realism, or 
Naturalism or any other ism. All I know is that it is lifeless and bad. This 
pitiful and sterile Something you call Socialist Realism has nothing to do 
with art. But theatre is art, and without art there can be no theatre . . . take 
one look at the colourless and boring productions that all look alike and 
that you can only tell one from another by the degree of their ineptitude . . 
everywhere you look there is nothing but depressing mediocrity, well- 
meaning but hopeless, and a lack of talent. If that is what you wanted to do, 
you have done a dreadful deed. You have thrown out the baby with the 
bathwater. In your efforts to destroy Formalism, you have destroyed art.” 
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Hauled away to Siberia the next day for his outspoken hometruths, Meyer- 
hold never returned. His death in 1941 is now officially admitted. Yet, 
reading Khrushchev’s speeches today, reading the Soviet press and the 
reports of cultural debates in Eastern Europe, one is struck by the general 
inability to discard outworn and meaningless slogans. The party dichards 
hang on for grim death to the artistic clichés that are made to ensure to 
them continued power, like a dog with a glove that he has been worrying. 
Empty platitudes about “socialist realism” are being trotted out on all sides, 
in despite of the lack of the critics’ qualification to pronounce aesthetic 
judgments. Wolfgang Langhoff, director of the famous Deutsches Theater 
in East Berlin, attacked at the cultural congress of the party last autumn for 
not paying sufficient attention to the demands of the public in the new 
“workers’ and peasants’ state” of Eastern Germany, admitted some of the 
validity of the accusation, but countered with the demand that “party 
officials entrusted with cultural work” should also get themselves better 
informed about art before pontificating about it. And what is the point of 
calling “socialist realist” the very productions by Pluchek which a decade 
ago would have been denounced as “formalist,” just because today they 
are politically acceptable, and, what is more, widely patronized by theatre- 
goers of every class? And that is true of other East European countries, 
where I have seen the same phenomenon repeated. 

Tairov was another who fell from favour before the Thaw, though he died 
a natural death in his retirement in 1950. His old theatre, where the revolu- 
tionary “classic,” Vishnevsky’s An Optimistic Tragedy was first created—a 
play that was revived in Leningrad two years ago by G. Tovstonogov and 
has since been produced all over the Soviet Union and in various East 
European theatres (in Budapest and Prague by Tovstonogov himself)—the 
Kamerny is no more. Nikolai Okhlopkov, Meyerhold’s crack pupil, who 
guided the fortunes of the Realistic Theatre in Moscow in the thirties where 
he directed Gorki’s Mother in the round (!), has also been “repatriated” 
and his revival of Artistocrats, by Pogodin, uses the same 8-shaped 
prosceniumless stage as before, with actors entering through the auditorium. 
This denial, of the permanent validity of the proscenium of the nineteenth- 
century theatre, to which the champions of “socialist realism” cling as 
fervently as they do to all the other claptrap of the nineteenth century and 
its attendant “academism,” taken for granted in the west, in such theatres 
as those where Shakespeare is staged in the three Stratfords in England. 
Canada, and the United States, and in the numerous open-stage productions 
and theatres-in-the-round in Paris, Milan and America, is gradually receiv- 
ing acceptance in the conservative east. Thus, Yuri Zavadsky, chairman of ° 
the Russian Theatrical Society, and an old-guard director from Vakhtan- 
gov’s days, has an Elizabethan market-place reconstructed in the foyer of 
the Mossoviet Theatre for The Merry Wives of Windsor, while Pogodin’s 
latest play Petrarca’s Sonnet, a modern romance about platonic love and 
the pigheadedness of communist party blimps, owes everything in Okhlop- 
kov’s theatre to the structural and lighting theories of Craig and Appia— 
though these two are still derided as decadent symbolists in the 1955 edition 
of the official guidebook to the Bakhrushin Theatrical Museum in Moscow, 
where Meyerhold, too, is only mentioned with disparagement. As for reper- 
toire, the net is being cast wider all the time, and in Poland theatre directors 
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have fallen over backwards in their attempt to find an antithesis to every- 
thing that smacks of old-fashioned “socialist realism.” In Cracow I saw a 
very boring play by the Catholic statesman-dramatist Zawieyski, justified to 
me by the director with the astonishing apology: “We can’t do socialist 
plays alj the time!” Besides the countless productions of Shakespeare, 
Schiller, Ibsen, Wilde, Shaw, Ostrovsky or Chekhov in Moscow and other 
cities of Eastern Europe (far more plentiful than, say, in London or Paris), 
many more western authors are getting a look in: Giraudoux, Priestley, 
Hellman, Sartre, Remarque, Zweig, Richard Nash (whose The Rainmaker 
is to be seen everywhere), John Osborne (whose The Entertainer has been 
playing simultaneously in Budapest, Hamburg, Stockholm and Prague), 
N. C. Hunter, Ionesco (performed all over Poland), Beckett . . . the list is 
without end. Even the traditionally-minded Moscow Art has put on Miller’s 
‘Death of a Salesman, and their visit to London, Paris and Warsaw in the 
summer of 1958, the year of their diamond jubilee, to be followed by a trip 
to Japan this winter, is a token of the fact that the notion of artistic cosmo- 
politanism, a term of abuse among orthodox Soviet critics until recently, is 
once again respectable in this Sputnik era of peaceful co-existence. 

In various of the “People’s Democracies” the same trend to eliminate the 
academism of production methods can be discerned. In Sofia, Bucharest, and 
Prague, in Budapest, Leipzig, Rostock, Zagreb, for instance. I have seen 
the trend growing in varying degrees, but I can summarize it as a “reaction 
from the banalities of socialist realism” as defined in the famous last fighting 
speech of Vsevolod Meyerhold in 1939. In Leningrad Tovstonogov’s staging 
of the philosophical tragedy about freedom, The Fox and the Grapes, by 
the Brazilian dramatist Guilherme Figuereido, which has now been seen in 
a dozen European and American producing centres, was advertised for the 
absence of a front-curtain! Did Tovstonogov remember that that was 
precisely how Meyerhold had first produced Mystery-Bouffe there on the 
first anniversary of the revolution? Ravenskikh, one of Meyerhold’s younger 
pupils, attacked by the “socialist-realist” critics for tacking symbolical over- 
tones onto the production of Tolstoi’s peasant-drama The Powers of 
Darkness, at the ultra-conservative Maly Theatre in Moscow, not only 
quotes his master, and Brecht, in self-defence, but actually comes out on 
top by winning a first prize in Moscow’s theatrical festival last winter! 
Zavadsky’s revival of Lermontov’s romantic verse-drama of the early 
nineteenth century, Masquerade, is nothing like the flamboyantly traditional 
production by Meyerhold at the Tsarist Alexandrinsky Theatre of 1917, but 
it is very much like productions by Jean Vilar at the Théatre National 
Populaire in Paris in the way in which it is staged, with black drapes and 
spotlights, and its first night took place two years before the T.N.P. went 
to Russia or were seen by Zavadski! De Filippo’s Filumena Marturano is 
staged by Eugene Simonov at the Vakhtangov Theatre with the actors 
regularly addressing the stalls across the non-existent footlights. De Filippo’s 
plays, by the way, are to be seen not only in his native Naples, but in nearly 
every city in Eastern Europe. The current Richard III at Rostock in Eastern 
Germany uses steel scaffolding, almost in the same manner in whieh 
London’s Theatre Workshop staged Macbeth last year (shocking many 
Moscow critics during the World Youth Festival in the process), while in 
Leipzig, the American Barrie Stavis’s documentary drama about Joe Hill, 
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The Man Who Never Died, superlatively mounted on a revolve with huge 
newspaper headlines projected on the cyclorama, alternates with the French- 
man Jean Anouilh’s The Lark, also minus front-curtain, and delicately 
poised on a mediaeval type of wooden stage-platform. In Budapest I saw, 
at the National Theatre, a brilliant production of the Belgian Félicien 
Marceau’s The Egg, denounced as mildly existentialist, but packed night 
after night. It is the same story all along: the old gang, fighting a rearguard 
action, have been held in check by the mid-twentieth century professionalism 
of the Sputnik era. And incidentally the packed theatres and disappointed 
queues give the lie to the cynically expressed official view of the intellectual 
level and tastes of the average theatregoer in the east. Is my picture too 
optimistic? Certainly the party pundits, none more than Khrushchev him- 
self, are sticking to the old slogans like leeches. (“The trouble with our 
politicians,” a leading theatre director in Prague told me “is that they would 
all like to be artists!”) What they all mean by “socialist realism” today 
requires further elucidation; but the professional artist watches their paltry 
efforts with mild amusement, for once the floodgates are fully open, the 
dictatorship of the amateur is doomed. Ossia TRILLING 
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LOVE AND THE SKULL 
From Baudelaire 


Love is seated in the skull of humanity, 
Seated on her throne profane; 
She laughs with rude effrontery. 


Bubbles around she gaily breathes 
Which, mounting to the sky 

As if to rejoin the worlds 

That in the ether lie. 


The luminous and fragile globe 
Takes its flight on high. 
And spits away its feeble souls 
Till like a dream it die. 


I hear the skull with every bubble 
Pray and groan , 
And this game fierce and fraught with trouble ’ 
When will it be riven? 


From what this most cruel man 
Scatiers in the air, i 
Great assassin, ’tis my brain, 4 
My blood, my hair. f 


A REQUEST 
From Goethe 


Oh! give from thy soft pillow 

To me, but half a hearing 

List to my bright strings’ playing 
Then sleep, what wilt thou more ? 
By the play of my tuneful strings 
Blesses the Lord of Stars 

The everliving feelings. 

Sleep! what wouldst thou more? 
The old eternal feelings 

Lift me high and clear 

From earthly turmoil raising. 
Sleep ! what wilt thou more ? 

The everlasting feelings banish me too far 
In this dire coolness mourning 
Thou giv'st but half a hearing 
Ah! on thy soft pillow, 

Sleep! what wouldst thou more? 
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ASSISTING THE LEGISLATURE 


Although in many ways having a different approach to their problems, these 
two books are really complementary to each other. One looks back over the 
years to examine the working of what is, perhaps, the most ancient part of 
our constitution. The other looks at a current development, so new that it has 
found little place in text books. Neither is easy to read. They are designed to 
set down conscientiously the ascertainable facts without polemic, and, as such, 
they are a valuable foundation for the more exciting discussion of what should 
be done. It might seem hard to say much that is new about the House of Lords, 
but Dr. Bromhead corrects some common impressions. He shows that the 
Second Chamber has not been an unmixed evil to governments of the left. 
Indeed much practical use was made of its services between 1945 and 1951. 
Most reasonably informed people probably know that. I found it more 
surprising to learn how much greater a nuisance it had been to governments 
of the right. 

It remains, I think, broadly true that the present House of Lords fails both 
as a check on ill-conceived legislation and as a Chamber to revise or prepare 
measures for a busy elected partner. That may be primarily because it has not 
been sufficiently broad in base for the first function, nor had experienced 
Members with time for the second. I cannot see, for example, on what 
constitutional principle it could be right for the House to reject the Death 
Penalty (Abolition) Bill (1956) but to pass the Rent Act (1957). The Town 
and Country Planning Act (1954) is now recognized by Government supporters 
to have been a singularly ill-judged measure. It was always inexcusably obscure. 
But the real attempt to grapple with it was done in the Commons, and the 
Lords, in spite of their immense resources of skilled lawyers, failed to get to 
grips with it. Section 8 of the Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act (1955), dealing with the derating of charities, was introduced by the 
Government into the Commons at the last moment and has caused such 
confusion and litigation that its effects are having to be examined by a 
departmental committee. Yet the revising Chamber left it substantially in its 
original form. The Copyright Bill was examined at some length by the Lords 
before reaching the Commons, yet it had to be largely re-cast there. These are 
examples with which I happen to have been concerned in a short Parliamentary 
life. No doubt there are others. But the dilemma remains that if the House of 
Lords is reformed so that it can do its job more equitably and efficiently, it 
will never be content to remain a docile handmaiden of the Commons. 

This has more to do with pressure groups than might appear. As Mr. Stewart 
indicates, these groups are not wholly or even mainly concerned in mass 
campaigns on major issues of policy. More and more they are bringing their 
specialized knowledge to the assistance of the legislature in grappling with 
technicalities. Local authority associations are an obvious example. But many 
groups in the process of grinding their own axes polish up the details of 
legislation for the public good. The Copyright Bill, which 1 have mentioned, 
emerged in its final form largely through the impact of interested and com- 
peting bodies on the Members of the Standing Committee. This is an essential 
feature of modern legislation, more significant than the spasmodic interventions 
of the Second Chamber. At present it is done either by consultation at 
departmental level or by informal and rather subterranean contacts with 
Members, individually or in groups. If the Second Chamber were abandoned, 
there would be time to spare in the legislative process. I often wonder if more 
use should be made of hearings by Select Committees on Bills. That would 
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not be new in principle, and it would provide a more formal channel of 
communication with the Commons for interested persons. 

James E. MacCoii 
The House of Lords and Contemporary Politics, 1911-1957. By P. A. Bromhead. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 30s. ened 
British Pressure Groups. By J. D. Stewart. Oxford University Press. 30s. 


LORD NORTH 


The story of the collapse of Lord North's ministry has always had special 
interest for students of the eighteenth century, but till now there has been 
no satisfactory account of it. In filling that gap Ian R. Christie has written 
a book that will prove interesting to the general reader, stimulating to the 
student, and essential to the specialist. A great merit is the skilful way Mr. 
Christie has blended the printed work of scholars in related fields with his 
own deep knowledge of unpublished materials. He opens with an analysis of 
the Government's position in 1780, and shows why it was felt necessary to 
dissolve Parliament a year before any general election was due. Inevitably, the 
election looms large; but he goes no further into the intricacies of the “structure 
of politics” than is necessary to show how far appeals to popular electorates 
were combined with adroit political management by both sides. It is rightly 
pointed out how little part was played by any great national issues in general 
elections, even at times of political crisis like this. The numbers of Government 
supporters returned by the counties and large open boroughs went down, 
although the Government retained a Parliamentary majority. This majority, 
however, was smaller than it had been in the previous Parliament, and far 
less than had been hoped for. 

The remainder of the book describes in detail the stages by which even 
this majority disappeared. It analyses party groupings in both Government and 
opposition, particularly that of the Rockingham Whigs. Fifteen years earlier 
they had been merely another faction group, but by 1780 they met Burke's 
definition of a party—devotion to an agreed set of principles of policy. The 
progress of the war in America gave them a deeper bond than all the original 
reasons for their connection—family, ambition, principle; moreover the party, 
“once established, survived the principles and circumstances which had first 
given it birth.” Although by far the largest, with some 72 identifiable members, 
the Rockingham Whigs were only one of several opposition groups. To bring 
the Government down the oyposition had to persuade the independent country 
gentlemen of the folly of the Government's policy and also, as in 1741, 
draw over the waverers—the “rats.” It is interesting how far, despite differences 
in detail, the pattern of 1741 was repeated. Some Members go over completely 
to the opposition, but the numbers of those voting in opposition in the last 
crucial divisions do not alter appreciably; the Government's majority dwindles 
as erstwhile supporters absent themselves. In 1782 the decisive point was the 
resolution of a group of country gentlemen “to desist from opposing . . . the 
sense of the House of Commons.” In the second half also Mr. Christie inter- 
weaves his political narrative with the diplomatic and military events of these 
years, discussing them as they appeared to Westminster politicians. This is 
both right and logical, for foreign affairs and military events concern the 
student of politics primarily through their effect on the political situation. 

Mr. Christie ends with North's resignation, and we must wait for his next 
volume for an analysis of the political forces to which that event gave a 
fuller scope. Perhaps too, in the description of George III's efforts to find 
another Government as stable as North’s had been, a place will be found for 
some mention of the part played by the House of Lords. For this next book 
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Mr. Christie has set himself a high standard, in both the level of his scholar- 
ship and his ability to maintain the interest of his readers. 

AUBREY N. NEWMAN 
The End of North's Ministry, 1780-1782, By Ian R. Christie. Macmillan, 40s. 


THE RUSSIAN INTELLIGENTSIA 


The author considers the intelligentsia like no other class in the society of 
Europe of the time, in that they were a closed and dedicated community like 
a monastic order. The death of the reactionary Emperor, Nicolas I, and the 
accession of his liberal son, Alexander II, was the breaking point. The old 
autocracy was failing and the prospect was opening out for a liberal regime, 
associating the people with the Government. But it all depended on whether 
there could be found an intellectual leadership which would take control of 
this movement and make a bridge between the illiterate masses and the autocrat 
and his bureaucracy. The pages of this book show how the intelligentsia com- 
pletely failed to provide it but instead laid the foundations of a movement of 
no compromise and of revolution. 

In 1859 the Emperor Alexander seriously took in hand the problem of 
emancipating the serfs. Chernyshevski, one of the early intellectuals, began by 
co-operating with the Government on this issue. But by 1861 he had turned 
against it and along with Herzen was criticising the land reforms because they 
did not go far enough and left the peasants with too little land. The groundwork 
was thus laid for the philosophy of Nihilism which began among the intelli- 
gentsia about 1860 and developed after 1870 into a terrorist movement which 
led to the assassination of the Tsar who had done most to advance reform. In 
fact the philosophy of Nihilism arose out of the general refusal of the intelli- 
gentsia to co-operate with the Government over reforms. It postulated not only 
non-co-operation but advocated that the whole machinery of Government in 
Russia must be destroyed before anything new could be created. As the author 
says: “Nihilism was a repudiation of all accepted artistic and ethical values.” 
It was something peculiar to Russia and explains much in later history. As 
the anarchist, Bakunin, put it some years later: “The instinct of destruction is 
also a creative one.” 

Another important development among the social and political theories of 
the Russian intellectuals arose towards the end of the 1860's. It was known 
as the Populist movement and concerned itself with the state of the peasants; 
were they now after emancipation to have their land as individual holdings or 
were they to develop the old ““Commune” along lines quite different from Western 
Europe? Out of this arose the movement of the Slavophils who took the view 
that Western institutions were evil and that Russia must follow a line of her 
own. But neither the intellectuals nor the section of them known as the Slavo- 
phils understood the villages, and the peasants themselves became suspicious. 
Disillusionment grew and with it a feeling that the apparatus of the Tsar's 
Government must be destroyed. Out of this arose the “Land and Liberty” 
movement and a series of assassinations culminating in that of Alexander II. 
Russia thus throughout the latter part of last century was virtually paralysed. 
The peasants were emancipated but had neither education nor the means to 
improve their holdings. The middle class were as yet economically too weak 
and there were no funds to invest in land improvements. The Tsar’s Govern- 
ment was always in financial straits. It may not have been all hypocrisy which 
caused Nicolas II to advocate a disarmament conference at The Hague. 

In the 1880's the Marxist movement began to appear in Russia led by 
Plekhanov. Economic determinism was its basic belief and the peasants were 
regarded as useless as a basis for a revolutionary movement. The urban working 
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classes in the towns of North Russia were the strongholds. There developed 
within the Marxists then a difference over tactics. Plekhanov thought the work- 
ing classes too weak to lead a revolution by themselves, and advocated co- 
operation with the middle classes. Lenin on the contrary took the view that 
a working class minority must seize power and dictate the condition of the 
new Russia to the rest of the country. Gradually there developed a school of 
thought among the Russian Marxists which rejected all co-operation with 
anyone, and formed itself into a closed circle of conspirators aiming through 
mass terror to overthrow the whole regime. One may wonder how this state 
of affairs came about. There is no reason to suppose that the reform of the 
regime was impossible. It was never seriously attempted and we know that 
there were elements round the Tsar in the 1870's, *80’s and 90's who favoured 
reform, like Loris Melikov and others. Indeed Stolypin met with success in his 
land reforms which early in the twentieth century were steadily turning Russia 
into a country of peasant proprietors. 

But the forces aiming at destruction first and reconstruction afterwards were 
uppermost among the revolutionary intelligentsia. It seemed that the earlier 
traditions of conspiracy and terror were carried into the Marxist movement of 
the twentieth century from the Nihilist movement of the 1860's and 1870's. In 
this respect Russia stood apart from Europe. There were protests of course 
against the movement among the intellectuals, and there was a breakaway of 
Marxists to found the “Vyeki” or Liberal group following the line of Western 
European reform movements. Prominent among these were Peter Struve, 
Berdyaev, Bulgakov and Frank, who campaigned against the Nihilism which 
had re-established itself and against the amoral philosophy and indifference to 
law and to personal rights which were embedded in it. 

Mr. Tompkins’ book is a history of how the Russian revolutionary movement 
developed over the last hundred years. It shows its dependence on a class of 
intellectuals who were quite different from that of Western Europe. The auto- 
cracy, which even when under Alexander II showed signs of trying to reform 
the social system of Russia, never found that support among the various classes 
of society that enabled it to proceed. There was an almost complete absence 
of a middle class with effective organs of opinion and economic resources. One 
is left with the impression that Russia is and always has been a cultural world 
of its own where traditions and the rights of the citizen have always been 
differently valued. This is a book of considerable importance in trying to 
understand how Russia is what she is. 

M. PuHILips PRICE 
The Russian Intelligentsia. By S. R. Tompkins. University of Oklahoma Press. 


SECRET DIPLOMACY 

There is, as Mr. A. J. P. Taylor has observed, no satisfactory diplomatic 
history of the period 1914-1918. There are, indeed, few works on the subject at 
all: barely a trickle, compared to the flood of studies on the origin of the 
1914-1918 war. The scarcity is not quite as strange as it sounds, but it is still 
rather odd. Admittedly, the diplomacy of the war was a sort of dream factory. 
How much of the plans made by either group of belligerents in 1914-1916 
survived the storms and earthquakes of the subsequent five years? Admittedly, 
also, the story casts no credit on anyone. Governments, whose motive in 
making available documents was certainly not unconnected with the desire 
to exculpate themselves, may be pardoned for lacking enthusiasm about the 
investigation of a period which shows belligerents carving up the bodies of 
their future victims, neutrals selling the blood of their soldiers to the highest 
bidder, and allies as suspicious of one another as if they were already post-war 
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enemies. Historians may be pardoned for their almost exclusive preoccupation 
with the problem of how a world catastrophe could have occurred in 1914. 
Nevertheless, it still seems strange that so little attention has been paid to 
what happened between 1914 and 1918. For at least one coherent and almost 
masochistically frank body of documents and studies on the period has long 
been available: that published, as a revolutionary gesture against Imperialism, 
by the Soviet Government and its scholars. Dr. Gottlieb, who has made an 
impressive attempt to fill the gap, has naturally relied largely on the Russian 
documents, as indeed every student must continue to do, since they are (to 
quote Mr. Taylor again) “the only systematic source for the diplomacy of the 
world war.” He has been able to supplement them by the recently published 
Documenti Diplomatici Italiani for 1914-1918, the Avarna-Bollati corres- 
pondence and by the microfilms of the Geheimakten of the German Foreign 
Office, as well as by the usual collections of documents and the mass of 
relevant memoirs and other secondary works. The present volume discusses 
the diplomacy of the powers over Turkey in 1914-1915 and Htaly’s entry into 
the war. It is greatly to be hoped that the author will give us further volumes 
on the secret diplomacy of the period. 
That all major governments involved in the war at this period behaved like 
robbers has long been known. But nothing shows even robbers in as lurid a 
light as a coalition, and this is essentially a story of the rivalries within the 
two coalitions, the German side having much the easier time, since Austria- 
Hungary was militarily quite dependent on Germany and soon had practically 
no chance of diplomatic manoeuvre. Dr. Gottlieb has done well to give us an 
extremely detailed account, for only a study which pursues the diplomats day 
by day at their occupation of trading options on other peoples’ horses and 
establishing their governments in a stronger position than their rivals’, can give 
the full flavour of their activities. His style of old-fashioned, vaguely Gibbonian 
courtliness is well suited to the subject. The sentiments of the diplomats were 
invariably high-minded, except sometimes for the frankly selfish Italians: if 
Grey was prepared to sell out the Yugoslavs on the Adriatic to the Italians, it 
is because the Yugoslavs are too greedy; if the Russians were prepared to sell 
them out, it is because “Serbia, in whose defence we have started the war, 
could make some sacrifices.” Suspicion was universal. The Turks, the Greeks 
and the American Ambassador in Istanbul went far towards saying that the 
British in effect encouraged the Turks to join the Central Powers in order to 
weaken the Russians. Dr. Gottlieb himself brings out some of the shady 
circumstances which surrounded the arrival of the Goeben and Breslau in 
Turkey. The French regarded the British proposal for an attack on Alexan- 
dretta as a simple plot against them in Syria. Hypothetical concessions were 
made, whittled down, and made again, invariably on the grounds that the 
common cause required them. Were it not for the fact that ah occasional . 
victory stiffened the bargainers’ demands, while the more usual military 
failure made them more amenable, we might well forget that armies of men 
were massacring one another in a war which many of them were already 
beginning to regard as futile, if not evil. Perhaps one of the chief merits of 
Dr. Gottlieb’s lucid guide through this country of ghosts is to enable a reader 
who is too young to have lived through that war to understand the passionate 
revulsion against “secret diplomacy” which swept through the generation who 
fought in it and lived throngh it after 1917. Whether it was justified may be 
a matter of debate, but nobody who has read this book can fail to see why it 
occurred. E. J. Hopssawm 
Studies in Secret Diplomacy during the First World War. By W. W. Gottlieb. George 
Allen & Unwin. 35s, 
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PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


Sixty years ago Sir Oliver Lodge predicted that in the department of science 
now known as parapsychology, “the wholesome and valuable part of sceptic- 
ism will ultimately be broken down, if at all, not by any one conclusive 
experiment, but by converging lines of testimony coming in from many and 
unexpected quarters; and the breach will be assisted by the gradual perception 
that such psychical actions as are proved to occur are not portents or rup- 
tures in the order of nature but are natural and simple outgrowths from what 
science already knows; they are first-fruits from a promised land which has 
been seen from the hills but has not yet been explored.” Now, in 1958, while 
man is preparing for his first journey to the moon, Drs. Rhine and Pratt have 
produced a comprehensive and authoritative survey of this new Copernican 
revolution in the realm of the mind, with implications for man’s future as 
profoundly important as any development in space travel. 

Parapsychology is now established as a new branch of natural science. It 
drastically enlarges the horizon of the human mind and credits man with 
perceptive powers that annihilate time and space. Dr. Rhine and his col- 
leagues, whose investigations from Duke University in North Caroline extend 
over the past 30 years, have proved emphatically and conclusively the existence 
in human beings of the latent capacity to apprehend objects and influence 
situations without the use of the ordinary senses. The phenomena investigated 
by parapsychology are, insists Dr. Rhine, events of nature, and all observations 
and experiments are conducted in accordance with established methods of 
scientific inquiry. 

The two main types of mental activity under investigation are extra-sensory 
perception and psychokinesis. The former can be defined as the acquisition of 
knowledge by a mode of perception that operates independently of the known 
senses. Such phenomena are classified under three headings: telepathy, the 
extra-sensory perception of the mental activities of another person; clairvoy- 
ance, the extra-sensory perception of an object; precognition, the extra-sensory 
perception of a future event. Psychokinensis covers all occurrences in which, 
without physical intervention, a mental operation produces a physical event. 
Typical controlled scientific tests of ESP involve the identification of symbols 
on concealed cards, and tests of PK involve the use of dice thrown mechanically 
with a pre-selected target face in mind. All testing methods, statistical 
evaluations and results to date are surveyed in Dr. Rhine’s new book and 
there is a ring of authority on every page: a reflection of the fact that his 
findings are at last receiving the serious attention they deserve. 

Yet there is something missing. The facts of parapsychology have been 
established. Man possesses latent powers more devastating in their creative 
(and destructive) potential than any previously revealed, but the educator, 
the physician, the philosopher will look in vain to Dr. Rhine for an interpre- 
tation of the facts he has so conscientiously acquired. They must turn to Mr. 
Jaquin who is the visionary, complementary to the scientist, who transmutes 
exciting facts into soaring poetry. He regards parapsychological phenomena 
as manifestations of man’s oneness with his cosmic environment, of his 
affinities with the entire universe. Man is an extension of the cosmic system, 
subject to the same laws and to inconceivably complex patterns of interaction. 
All psychical phenomena are, in Mr. Jaquin’s view, partially comprehended 
indications of the invisible but all-embracing, creative, non-physical environ- 
memt in which we are involved and of which we are a part. Unlike Dr. Rhine, 
he believes the paranormal activities of the mind can be developed by 
conscious training. 

Radiesthesia, closely allied to the ancient practice of dowsing, represents 
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an application of extra-sensory powers to the solution of many human prob- 
lems and Mr. Jaquin has conducted a lengthy series of complicated experiments. 
with implications in the fields of psychology, medicine, morality, sexual be- 
haviour and religion. Though it may not be recognized as such, the modern 
belief in a mechanistic philosophy of nature is so deeply rooted that to many 
readers the conclusions reached by both Dr. Rhine and Mr. Jaquin will appear 
utterly nonsensical. Yet to read these two works with a receptive mind is to 
acknowledge the emergence of a supremely important refutation of materialist 
dogma and to catch a glimpse of man’s as yet unrealized destiny. 
B. EvAN OWEN 

Pemepepshatees. By J. B. Rhine and J. G. Pratt. Blackwell Scientific Publications. 


The Theory of Metaphysical Influence. By Noel Jaquin, Rockliff. 21s. 


COLLECTIONS AND REVISIONS 

Machiavelli and the Renaissance (Bowes and Bowes. 30s.), by Federico 
Chabod. Translated by David Moore, with an Introduction by A. P. 
d’Entréves, Serena Professor of Italian in the University of Oxford. The 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Rome has been persuaded 
to gather together studies, two of which date from the 1920's. The essay 
on the Prince has long been a bibliographical rarity; nevertheless it is regu- 
larly prescribed to undergraduates as indispensable reading. And his friend 
and fellow-countryman hopes the new and unfamiliar English garb will 
endear Professor Chabod to a large number of readers. 

The Guinness Book of. Poetry (Putnam. 10s. 6d.). Lord Moyne is careful to 
explain in the Foreword that the phrase “the creamy head of the year’s 
poetry” was used by one of the judges to describe this first anthology, and 
himself adds: “it is hoped that we may have produced an elixir to charm 
away something of the over-specialization which bedevils our age.” The 
prizewinners’ list of names contains no surprises: they are Vernon Watkins, 
C. Day Lewis, Roy Fuller, David Gascoyne, Frank Kendon, Paul Dehn, 
Randolph Stow and Laurence Whistler; as the judges included Richard 
Church and Laurie Lee the selection was in safe hands. And one of the 
most moving poems in the book “Mount Pentelicus” is by a Greek from 
Chios, with “An Old Man’s Hands” by Margaret Stanley-Wrench in rivalry. 

The Individual Psychology of Alfred Adler (George Allen and Unwin. 30s.), 
edited and annotated by Heinz L. Ansbacher and Rowena R. Ansbacher. 
The ideas of a pioneer who provided the antithesis to Freud’s theory “have 
today come into their own” and the purpose here is to render his contribu- 
tions to psychology available in a systematic form. In making and annotating 
these selections from the vast body of the writings the editors present the 
normal and abnormal personality theory complete and clarify the concepts 
of Alfred Adler known or misunderstood. 

Shakespeare Survey 11 (Cambridge University Press. 27s. 6d.). The series of 
yearly volumes dealing with Shakespearian discovery, history, criticism and 
production all over the world continues to be admirably edited by Allardyce ° 
Nicoll. Among the contributors are Nevill Coghill, J. Dover Wilson and 
Kenneth Muir, and there are the byways—‘“Music and its Function in the 
Romances,” “History and histrionics in Cymbeline,” or “Hamlet Costumes” 
—as well as the crowded highways of research. The essay by Bernard Harris 
on the portrait of the Moorish Ambassador to Elizabeth I, acquired by the 
Shakespeare Institute, causes the reader some more of those pleasurable 
ponderings on the rank, race, character and features of Othello; once again, 
Shakespeare seems to have been ahead of his time in his choice of hero. 
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The index of volumes I to X is included and its 50 large pages of three- 
columned references indicate its comprehensiveness and the scope of the 
whole. 

D. H. Lawrence and America (Linden Press. 21s.). Armin Arnold sorts out 
the different versions of the Studies in Classic American Literature te- 3 
published many times since 1923. Most of them appeared in 1918 in the 
English Review where they show no sign of his later hatred for Americans. 
It is a scholarly parade that the author marshall’s of Lawrence as critic, so 
infinitely superior to the Lawrence as novelist, and a timely reminder in a 5 
careless or sniggering world. In this reader’s mind the book re-opens the 
once painful speculation as to whether Lawrence had more to say when 
death took him (at Vence surely, not Bandol as Dr. Arnold says on page 
130). 

Granite and Rainbow (Hogarth Press. 18s.). These essays by Virginia Woolf 
had been overlooked when her husband Leonard was searching journals for 
the compilation of the posthumous volumes published in 1942, 1947 and 
1950. Now comes the amende honorable; these are as delicately fashioned 
and strongly tempered as any of the predecessors. The editor has parted 
them into “The Art of Fiction” and “The Art of Biography,” and in the first 
“Women and Fiction” seems a perfect example of her straight seeing and ; 
clear thinking, and in the other “Horace Walpole” typifies her natural ability 
to lift a book review into literature. 

English Satire (Cambridge University Press. 18s. 6d.), by James Sutherland. 

The Clark Lectures for 1956 were prepared on the sensible assumption that 3 
they would be about those satirists who interested the Professor and about 
whom he thought he had something to say. He defines the nature of satire, 
discusses primitive and popular forms, and surveys historically its appear- 
ance in verse, prose, the novel and the play. His rescue of Shaw's reputation 
from the “stretch of slack water which is usually reached shortly after a 
writer's death” is heart-warming, and his quotations from Dryden, Swift, 
Pope and the rest, while illustrating his analysis of their style and methods, 
reinforce and complement the lecturer’s own mental liveliness. ' 

Essays and Studies 1958 (John Murray. 12s. 6d.) are collected by Basil Willey 
for the English Association. Piers Plowman and the pilgrimage to truth, the 
Elizabethan madrigal, the last two books of “Paradise Lost,” Swift's irony, 
Coleridge’s debt to Charles Lamb, and a defence of Dickens attest something 
of the variety and range of six of the pieces. The seventh, “George 
Henry Lewes: Dramatist, Novelist and Critic’ by R. L. Brett, frees the 
first editor of The Fortnightly from the distrust that in England attends 
brilliant versatility, and stakes his “claim to rank as the most important 
critic between Coleridge and Arnold.” 

Historical Studies: 1 (Bowes and Bowes. 10s. 6d.). Edited by T. Desmond 
Williams, Professor of Modern History at University College, Dublin, these 
are the papers read at the second Irish Conference of Historians. As a 
souvenir of the event they comprise the tangibility and weight of permanence. 
Michael Oakeshott’s “The Activity of Being an Historian” sets the tone and 
pace for the lectures that follow in which Ireland not unnaturally looms. Its 
relation to sixteenth century expansion, it and mercantilism from 1620 to 
1640, and the sources and a bibliographical note on medieval] Anglo-Irish 
history are the concern of Professors Quinn, Kearney, E. St. John Brooks and 
Aubrey Gwynn. The editor himself contributes “The Historiography of 
World War II”; “The Historiography of the English Reformation” is by 
B. H. G. Wormald, and Michael Roberts has “Gustavus Adolphus and the 
Art of War.” Grace BANYARD 
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INTRODUCTION 


HIS is the first of a series of supplements to The Contemporary 

Review sponsored by the Group that produced The Unservile State: 

Essays in Liberty and Welfare (Allen and Unwin, 1957). These supple- 
ments will appear quarterly. Subjects to be dealt with in the next few issues 
include “The Morality of Managed Money” (January); “The National 
Farmers’ Union as a Pressure Group”; “The Assumptions of Educational 
Policy” and “The Public Corporation in a Free Society.” 

The members of the Group share a liberal outlook. Some of them are 
actively engaged in politics as Liberals. The Group, however, is not 
identified with the Liberal Party, nor do statements which it may issue 
carry any Official imprimatur. Moreover, individual members are not 
committed to the views expressed in this or subsequent supplements. The 
articles in these supplements are put out as contributions to liberal 
thought, not as binding pronouncements. 

Recently there has been a considerable revival of interest in liberal 
ideas. This, the members of the Group welcome. They believe that in the 
free discussion of such ideas lies the best hope of evolving political and 
economic policies that will not merely regenerate the life of this country, 
but will help to establish a better pattern of international relations. They 
trust that the articles appearing in these supplements will contribute to 
this end. 

They much appreciate the platform which the Editor and proprietors of 
The Contemporary Review have afforded them, and they mean to uphold 
the standards so long maintained by this famous periodical. They will 
welcome comment from readers. Letters should be addressed to “The 
Editor, “Contemporary Commentary,’ The Contemporary Review, 46-47 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2.” 


A list of the members of the Group appears on the back page. 


A COMMENT 
By Peter Wigs, Fellow of New College, Oxford 


HE Master of Pembroke takes us all from a rather unexpected angle. 
Not for him social and economic questions—education aside; his 
preoccupation is with the constitution, and with its relation to war 
and peace. If Winchester is so much the school of the future as he implies, 
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how tempting for a Wykehamist, asked briefly to comment on his piece, E 
to repay those innuendos with a stricture on obsolescence. 

For to the younger generation these preoccupations will indeed seem 
vieux jeu. Young Liberals will want to change the electoral system, of 
course, but otherwise they will join with the rest in looking elsewhere for 
the growing points of political controversy. Nor can it be concealed that ; 
the Master is a historian, a political historian of that Oligocene epoch, the : 
nineteenth century. It is whispered, too, that he can actually remember : 
the House of Lords crisis. 

And yet might one not on the contrary say that there is a positive 
originality in this approach to the contemporary political scene? Nay 
more, a salutary contempt for side issues and a firm grasp of what is most 
important? Harold Laski used to say*: “As the issues are now set, in 
fact, the problem that confronts us is the problem of whether our people 
is so ‘fundamentally at one,’ as Lord Balfour put it, as to be able to 
‘afford safely to bicker.’ It is a test to which the parliamentary system 
has not had previously to submit. . . . Neither in the diagnosis nor in the 
cure for our difficulties is there any basic agreement between the parties; 
and the remedies proposed by Socialists seek nothing so much as the 
transformation of the State.” 

What nonsense this is, yet we believe it. “We are all Marxists now.” 
For just the opposite is the case. In the days of Welsh Disestablishment, 
the Corn Laws and Irish Home Rule controversy was really hot. These 
issues “transformed the State,” and stirred the electorate to its vitals; by 
comparison nationalisation and—dare I say it?—co-ownership are super- 
ficial social changes that have always been soporifics. Well, not always: 
we may except a brief period from 1919 to 1926 when at least coal 
nationalisation was a really burning issue. But that is a slender peg to 
bear the heavy weight of a Marxist analysis of British politics.t Class war 
we have indeed known, but only in the sense of strikes and legislation 
about trade unions. We shall surely drink at both these sources of class : 
war again; the ghosts of the Triple Alliance and Taff Vale have not lain ’ 
down. But we may console ourselves that these things do not radically ; 
concern the social structure, which will continue to change according to 
its own laws; they concern the bargaining powers of groups within a \ 
given, if developing, body politic. : 

Consider, then, the recent period in which we have pretended that 
politics was about nationalisation: what issues have really roused the 
nation? Exciusively those of foreign policy: the Hoare-Laval Pact, dis- ' 
armament, Munich, the fall of Chamberlain, Suez, the H-bomb. I cannot : 
honestly recall a serious political controversy, reaching down into the 
electorate, on a domestic matter since 193l—and that concerned the 
Labour Party alone. Of course, it might have been different. If the Tory 
and Labour parties had abandoned their sham battle and opposed each 


* Parliamentary Government in England, 1938, page 25. 

tAnd note that to attach exaggerated importance to co-ownership is also Marxism— 
Yugoslav Marxism, to be precise; just as insistence on orthodox capitalist ownership 
is a kind of inverted Marxism. 
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other on some serious issue of domestic policy—as opposed to nationalisa- 
tion!—there would indeed have been sparks. A new Trade Union Act, 
for instance; or free trade for farmers; or repeal of the homosexuality 
laws; or a genuine attempt to stop prices rising by letting unemployment 
go up to five per cent. But if any party can be expected to follow even 
one of these lines it is the Liberals. The ruling principle of domestic 
politics is that all issues shall be blurred in theory and compromised in 
practice. It was laid down by Baldwin, Sir Alfred Mond and the T.U.C., 
after the General Strike, and has struck very deep roots indeed. 

Whether this refusal to disagree at home is right or wrong, this is how 
British politics at present work, so that the Master of Pembroke is abso- 
lutely within his rights if he emphasises foreign policy and the constitution. 
What was Suez but the Curragh writ large? These are tendencies within 
the Tory Party and the nation we have met before. They afford us no 
grounds for self-satisfaction as to our national institutions or character. 

For it was not Tory Party activists alone who supported Suez, as the 
Master implies. It was solidly supported by the proletariat, of what- 
ever party affiliation. The opposition to Suez was quite simply the thinking 
part of the population, plus the activists of the Labour Party. It was the 
same split as over capital punishment: the sentimentalists of force versus 
the realists of reason. And the former are mighty and numerous among 
us. All the way from Parnell to Nasser, history shows that modern Britain 
is not a uniquely virtuous, rational and moderate nation, as many foreign 
admirers, their noses deep in The Manchester Guardian, have foolishly 
tried to persuade us. We have no reason, then, to reject those constitutional 
checks upon our excesses that foreign democracies in their wisdom have 
thought it necessary to set up. 

For consider the constitutional issue. The moods of a single British 
Prime Minister touched off Suez, much as those of a single French colonel 
of paratroops ordered the bombing of Sakiet Sidi Youssef; and Britain is 
an atomic Power. These facts must give us pause. They show that Parlia- 
ment has quite insufficient control over the executive, and they put 
constitutional reform on the order of the day. The Master has brought up 
the ancient weapon of impeachment: certainly a written constitution with 
an impeachment clause could hardly have been framed so badly as not 
to jeopardise the Suez Cabinet, and this knowledge would have sobered 
them wonderfully. 

Nor is Cabinet omnipotence all. The Parliamentary omnipotence which 
it has to some extent superseded is itself very questionable. It is not 
perhaps intolerable while we have no totalitarian parties, but if ever one 
grows big we should do well to box in our Parliament by some funda- 
mental law, lest the general elections of 1984 be our last. But this is a 
less immediate issue than that of the Cabinet. It is no simple grinding 
of a Liberal axe to point out that a strong third party would cut down 
the Cabinet to size. But even more important than the number of parties 
is the pernicious practice of their unbreakable discipline in Parliament. 
It is really astonishing that the country that honours Robert Peel, Joseph 
Chamberlain and Winston Churchill should continue to tolerate political 
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textbooks that erect party discipline into a prime virtue. If it is true that 
our system depends on such a low-class vice as party discipline, we ought 
to change it. But in any case it is not true: nearly all fruitful initiative 
comes from party indiscipline, or from rank outsiders. And when we come 
to think of it, this is obvious and natural: it is almost an a priori proposi- 
tion. For new truth can only arise in the head of an individual—but a 
party is not an individual. Q.E.D. 

Some readers will throw France at me. It is characteristic of the intel- 
lectual poverty of our constitutional Bourbons that the awful French 
example is held to be enough. Many parties?—look at Switzerland, 
Sweden, Holland; all with many parties, and the first even with a 
permanent coalition cabinet. Indisciplined parties?—it never hurt U.S.A. 
Generalisation is, of course, difficult and no one should draw hasty con- 
clusions either from particular foreign countries or from our own history. 
The Swiss Cabinet system, for instance, makes light of the multiplicity of 
parties, and the American indiscipline has little effect owing to the Presi- 
dential power. What all this does indicate is that our own system is 
neither the best nor the only one; it should be improved. 

The constitutional question, then, is wide open. It is perhaps the most 
important question before the nation. Freedom has not “slowly broadened 
down from precedent to precedent”: it has petered out in Crichel Down, 
for the lack—pace the Francophobes—of a Conseil d’Etat. The Cabinet 
is not “a hyphen which joins a buckle which fastens” legislature and 
executive: relying on party discipline it has become a collective tyrant. 
If Crichel Down stands for petty civil service tyranny, Suez must stand 
for major Cabinet tyranny. We have not got an almost perfect system, 
which requires only the coping stone of women in the House of Lords. 
We have a mediocre system which needs looking at, humbly, in the light 
of foreign experience and radically in view of our needs. 

But in his tour d’horizon the Master has covered very much other 
ground. Education will shortly be dealt with in this series at some length, 
so let us leave it aside, welcoming only the sense of proportion that gives 
it more space than public ownership. This latter will also receive attention 
in a future issue. Let me then turn to the more general question: what 
should be the balance of emphasis in a political programme? Do we 
really ask the right questions, quarrel about the right things? We have 
already seen reason to believe that the constitution is under-emphasized: 
is that all? 

It was amusing when one of the recent French Cabinet crises inter- 
rupted a delicate series of negotiations on European unity. The crisis 
was caused by a disagreement between Socialists and M.R.P. on the 
religious content of education. British newspapers were indignant that 
such an “irrelevant” issue should delay the settling of “important” matters. 
Similarly we are always told that the religious issue “cuts across” the 
economic issue in France, so that “paradoxically” the M.R.P. stands, 
when it arises, to the right of the Radicals. All these words are value 
judgments, made in accordance with a particular and very British scale 
of values. Economics, then foreign policy, then the constitution: that is 
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what we think politics are “about.” Other issues are cross-bench, silly 
season, private-member stuff. Why, you can even take the Whips off. 

This scale of values is very parochial. It is also very new. The nine- 
teenth century would certainly have put education and religion on the 
same level, and one other issue above all five of them: Irish Home Rule. 
A great economist, addressing the Liberal Summer School in 1925,* 
divided “the questions of the day into five headings: (1) Peace Questions. 
(2) Questions of Government. (3) Sex Questions (this included the family). 
(4) Drug Questions (drink and gambling). (5) Economic Questions.” But 
Keynes was swimming against the tide: the content of “real” politics had 
already by then been settled as the dull trio of our previous paragraph. 
It is today well established that his headings (3) and (4) were but another 
example of his Bloomsbury frivolity. 

Yet what makes most of us happy or unhappy? What could Parlia- 
ment most easily do to improve our lot—or worsen it? What do we 
think about from day to day? Plainiy not (1) or (2)! Murderers are most 
concerned with the law of capital punishment, homosexuals with that of 
homosexuality, prostitutes and their clients with that of prostitution, and 
many serious good people who belong to none of these classes have in 
fact the same pre-occupations. Here already is a very large segment of 
the population: yet the Wolfenden Report, right or wrong, is shelved. 
Add censorship, the equality of women, divorce, Welsh in schools, devolu- 
tion, local government boundaries—the list is endless of “secondary” 
issues that “cut across party lines” and must therefore wait. There are so 
many small and often unequivocal benefits that a few parliamentary 
hours could confer on us all, while our masters drone interminably on 
about the things that interest them. It is painful to have to say so, but 
the M.P. who has done most indisputable good to this country since the 
war, Ministers included, is probably Mr. Nabarro. The smoke is being 
abated, and that is something done. Could any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, looking back over the nett of the good and the evil that he 
has wrought, claim as much? 

In part the fault is that of the two-party system. With two parties, 
formally divided on questions of economic structure, much time will be 
consumed in formal debates thereon. Nothing much, as it happens, is 
likely to be done, because of the Baldwin principle already referred to: 
that professed principles must be compromised. Foreign policy imposes 
itself on our attention—you cannot ask the Iraqi revolutionaries to wait 
until LCI. has been nationalised; but other things tend to go by the 
board, and are even resented as interfering with Parliament’s real busi- 
ness, which is to “bicker safely” about ownership, or the distribution of 
the national income. Plainly a third party would help here a great deal. 
Even the mere existence of such a thing would shake the rest out of 
their rut; and one that specifically professed views on some of these 


*J. M. Keynes, Essays in Persuasion, 1V/3, My sympathy with this address is not 
confined to the fact that here too—si parva licet componere magnis—was a liberal 
economist suspicious of the importance of his subject. He entitled his address “Am 

» Ia Liberal?” 
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“side-issues” might well succeed precisely for that reason. After all the 
public is very tired of “socialism” and “capitalism.” 

In one such “side-issue” the Liberal Party has a traditional stake: with 
its deep roots in the Celtic fringe it is already the party of devolution. 
On homosexuality and capital punishment, too, it might be thought that 
those who profess to be liberals or Liberals can have only one view; 
and the same more plainly goes for the obscenity laws and the remaining 
disabilities of women. Of course, the major parties also sometimes put 
some of these things in their programmes; but even then it would be 
an advantage to appear to be the party that actually meant to find time 
for legislation on them. Again there are “side-issues” such as divorce, 
education, local government, town and country planning, on which there is 
no traditional Liberal agreement or tendency. But a party which had 
agreed on serious proposals in these fields, and looked like doing some- 
thing about them, would surely be at an advantage over those which, 
obsessed with ownership questions, clearly felt they were secondary. 

We can put it this way. At the end of the nineteenth century there was 
a great ferment in the country, and all sorts of fads arose. There were the 
Vegetarians, the Garden City people, the Women’s Suffrage people, the 
Internationalists, the Birth Controllers, the Single Taxers and Heaven 
knows who besides. They knocked at the doors of both parties. The long 
flirtation of the Webbs with either side is merely the best known of many 
such incidents. But the Conservative Party was conservative,* and the 
Liberal Party was at least equally stuffy. In the end only the single taxers 
got a foot inside the Liberal door, and all the other faddists went off to 
fellow-travel with, and vote, Labour. For a rising party, with its political 
persona still inchoate, will attract faddists, however great its essential 
Philistinism and mental torpor. The art is to tell the out-and-out fad from 
tomorrow’s cliche. Put yourself back in 1890: which do you plump for, 
Single Tax or Women’s Suffrage? Now imagine yourself in 1958: are you 
going to invest in European Unification or Comprehensive Schools? The 
answer is, surely, that the best cause will win in the long run. Mere 
political virtuosity will blow up in our faces,.and we have only our 
honesty and our perspicacity to tell us which is the best cause. But history 
is unkind to those who miss the bus. Every fad must be treated with 
respect, it may be the bus. 

Yet when all is said and done straight economic issues do count. If 
the Master of Pembroke has been brief here so must his commentator. 
Let me make only one point, dogmatically. Ownership is not the main 
economic issue. Whether a large corporation is nationalized, privately 
owner or even put under co-ownership, neither the Heavens will open 
nor Hell yawn. Large corporations are anonymous, and that is a techno- 
logical fact about them that no social institution will greatly change. 
Small-scale ownership—farms, houses, shops—is a serious issue, since 
unlike large-scale ownership it confers managerial power. Blood would 
indeed flow in our streets if this was tampered with, but nobody wants 


* Though it will be remembered that Hyndman, the first British Marxist, made a pass 
at Disraeli. 
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to so it does not matter. Nor are free trade and monopoly issues of 
absolutely front rank. There are no great ideological divisions on them 
any more, nor class interests massed behind them, except in agriculture. 
It is absurd for Liberals to put them at the centre of politics. There are 
two great economic issues, one just re-born, one fully fledged. The first 
is the trade unions, their legal status, economic function and internal 
governance. It is my impression that a policy of moderate but firm reform 
would lose no working-class votes and show up the T.U.C. as a paper 
tiger. The second is the overwhelmingly important but very technical issue 
of rising prices, full employment and rapid economic growth versus stable 
prices, slower growth and a healthy balance of payments. This is surely 
the issue of issues in modern politics, our counterpart to Irish Home Rule, 
insoluble and permanent. It involves, obviously, the trade unions and free 
trade. It involves—more deeply than politicians admit—foreign policy: 
does competitive co-existence demand above all a growing economy or 
above all a strong pound? Which makes foreign investment more possible, 
which most eases the path to re-armament? Should not Left and Right 
be defined in these terms, dropping out ownership altogether? The party 
that comes up with the best answer to that complex of questions need 
write on one side of the Order Paper only. 


THE FLIGHT TO LIBERALISM 
By R. B. McCatium, Master of Pembroke College, Oxford 


OR there is something like a flight in progress. It is not a stampede 

as from a forest fire but rather the straying of animals from pastures 

cropped out and dry or soured by the salt of the encroaching sea. 
The pasture fields of the two main parties, one might almost call them 
now the two old parties, are wearing out and people are seeking better 
nourishment. There is a weariness among the public with the battle 
between Conservatives and Labour which is fought out daily in Parlia- 
ment, at each by-election and in a thousand local councils. 

It is not true to say that the two parties are alike, as the Socialists 
used to say about the Liberal and Conservative parties, with bland 
absurdity. The Conservatives are naturally cohesive; it is only the stress 
of recent events that has led to the appearance of some pitiful little. 
resistance groups. The Labour Party is naturally fissiparous and quarrel- 
some but in full knowledge of this and in memory of “the infamy of 1931” 
it has armed itself with an iron constitution which strengthens a body 
called the National Executive against all dissidents and deviationists. 

The Socialist Party does strive for social equality, caring little how 
much liberty or individuality is lost in the process, or how much efficiency. 
The Conservative Party fights against this. Since 1951 it has done some- 
thing to encourage individual initiative. But it still has the air of being 
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of privilege. It has tried conscientiously to encourage novi homines, 
less obviously from “persons of condition.” But the general 
it seems to be much the same. It is doubtful whether the present 
of the party are much better at this game than the younger 
Pitt. And the party retains many of the passions, much of the anti- 
intellectualism that made it between the wars so sluggish and feeble; in 
its thinking on world affairs it can reveal a bitter and narrow chauvinism. 

Both the parties have one thing in common, a blind, bigoted and brutal 
attachment to the two-party system, an unshakeable belief in the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt have no other Gods but Us.” Our present system 
of voting in elections suits both parties to perfection. It has been very 
efficient in forcing electors to choose between two possible candidates, 
possible in the sense that it is assumed that only these two candidates 
have a chance of election. So long as electors believe that a vote for a 
third candidate will be a vote wasted the argument is effective. It is 
effective so long as electors really care whether we have a Tory or a 
Socialist government. 

But what if they should cease to care? The omens of recent by-elections 
are not clear. But in three places, Rochdale, Torrington and Argyll, the 
bottom place in the poll was taken by one of the two great parties. 
If the electors persist in their indifference, this movement may continue. 
It has been assumed that the Conservatives would be the chief sufferers 
and this may still be the best guess. But if the apparent slackening of 
Socialist momentum continues (and resolutions before the Party Conference 
recognise this slackening) then it may yet be the Socialists who are to be 
the chief sufferers from Liberal progress. Whether the anathemas pro- 
nounced by Lord Hailsham or by Mr. Morgan Phillips against Liberalism 
_ arise from the more vivid and justly based fears it is difficult to say, but 
both are impressive in their testimony. It would be good Liberal policy 
now to make a determined attack on a Socialist seat with a particular drive 
to win over the younger voters. 

One thing we should keep clearly in mind. In the elections of 1950 and 
1951 the measurement of swing from one party to another appeared to 
be a device of almost astronomical certainty. The election of 1955 showed 
some slight variation. But it is by no means certain that the swing which 
has in the past been so constant will remain so. If the indifference to the 
two larger parties continues, if the Liberal vote becomes a larger factor, 
then our former precision instruments will cease to guide us. As people 
grow more uncertain as to which candidate will be bottom of the poll 
electors will feel more free to vote according to their tastes. This would 
promote more mobility in voting. 

The last two elections in Canada have shown us that expectations of 
success and failure have been badly out and Mr. Diefenbaker’s success 
has been in his own words “stupefying.” In the jargon of the last war the 
situation may become fluid. Nor can the Socialists be so sure of victory 
as they have averred. Relatively, they still appear to gain on the Con- 
servatives; positively their power in votes has declined. If the unions bring 
on ruinous and vexatious strikes it might send enough wind into Mr. Mac- 
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millan’s sails to save his majority. The Labour Party, too, is gravely 
disunited over nuclear weapons. A revolt of the rank and file on this issue 
might still be ruinous to them. The crisis in the Middle East makes this 
issue all the more dangerous to them. 

It is fascinating to observe how the shock of a few unexpected defeats 
has given rise to pleas for the alternative vote in single member con- 
stituencies on the Australian model. This simple and rational device would 
restore to the electors their freedom to vote according to their convictions 
and not according to the accepted betting odds. It came near to enactment 
in 1931 under Liberal pressure. The Liberals, it is true, had not enacted 
this change when they were in power before 1914 but at least they had 
not sought to deny the separate existence to the Labour Party as a third 
party from 1906 to 1914. By electoral pacts, many Labour members were 
permitted to enter Parliament who would otherwise have had no chance 
and this dangerous concession, for such it was, arose from the Liberal 
philosophy of electoral freedom and wide representation no less than 
from immediate convenience in the fight against the violent Tory-Unionism 
of the day. 

It is an amazing experience to hear the alternative vote advocated in 
Conservative quarters. For so long they have shammed silly or merely been 
silly on electoral reform questions that only something near to panic would 
make them mention it now. Nor can we seriously expect that anything 
will be done. It would be too damaging an admission of weakness. More- 
over, recent public opinion polls are encouraging the Conservatives to 
believe that the tide against them has turned. How this may be we cannot 
say. In politics there is no finality. As Gladstone once observed, politics 
are “too much immersed in matter.” There is no way of predicting what 
will interest and what will bore the rising generation. If real political 
interest revives it is not to the two old parties that younger people will 
turn; these parties are too much of the Establishment. 

It is true that the Liberal Party in 1945 and the decade that followed 
seemed to be more and more of a wasting asset. The last election at which 
it seemed to matter was that of 1929. At that time Lloyd George, not 
disdaining to go to school with his old enemy Keynes, had produced a 
programme for the reduction of unemployment which has since become 
almost a staple orthodoxy to both British and American statesmen. He 
proposed to combat unemployment with public works and of these the 
roads were the most important. One wonders whether motorists who 
groan at the congestion of our roads as they fight their way out of cities 
at the rush hour ever pause to think that in the 1930s Great Britain 
might have come to lead Europe in road development instead of following 
lamely behind. It does not, I suppose, occur to them to curse Baldwin 
and Ramsay MacDonald, who both lost this opportunity; it suffices no 
doubt to curse. And yet the loss of this great chance can be safely attri- 
buted to the mental condition of the two parties who won the most seats 
in 1929, the intellectual unreadiness of the Conservatives and the barren- 
ness of Socialist concern with the class war. 

After this failure, Liberal hopes fell lower and lower. The election of 
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1935 reduced them to 17 seats; the election of 1945 to 12. In 1951 the 
total fell to six and it remained at that in 1955. When the country polled in 
May, 1955, it seemed that this would indeed be the last time. If one 
remained Liberal it was only because it seemed more honourable to 
remain by the death-bed than to sally out into the forum seeking new 
patrons and more powerful allies. But yet the patient stirred and seemed 
to revive. No seats were lost; the average poll per candidate rose. It seemed 
little, but any quickening of a failing pulse is notable, any stronger 
respiration a sign of hope. 

What has happened since has confirmed the recovery and strengthened 
the hopes of revival. The best testimony to this revival is the language of 
our opponents. When they speak of the Liberal Party now, the calm, 
quiet, obituary note has vanished, the deferential voice of the expectant 
legatee. They are not certain of the demise. So, one may imagine, did the 
courtiers of Macbeth speak with the deepest respect of the late King 
Duncan, while agreeing that his mild and academic spirit was unfitted for 
the testing period of the eleventh century until some of the more politically 
sensitive amongst them began to look over their shoulder to the South 
and wonder what the young Prince Malcolm might be up to in his exile. 

One thing is certain. While the Labour Party may hope to profit as any 
party may do in opposition by mere lapse of time, there is no sign of the 
old positive enthusiasm for Socialism. There is a feeling within and without 
the party that Socialism has lost its glamour. What nationalization can 
be expected to do has been done. The coal industry has been taken into 
public ownership, and few there are who would want to hand that industry 
with its peculiar problems back to private enterprise. It has brought peace 
of a kind to the most tortured of our industries, peace but hardly plenty. 

There was always one great query about the nationalization of the means 
of production. Would the knowledge that they were no longer working for 
the bosses but for the whole community provide the added incentive that 
was hoped for? It was a genuine question. I remember being thrilled as a 
young man when I heard Ramsay MacDonald in his deep, rich voice 
describe how he had visited miners in the free republic of Georgia, not 
then fully sovietised. A Georgian miner had explained to him how hard 
and gladly he worked now that the mines were the people’s. “For now,” 
and Mr. MacDonald raised his hand to his breast, “now it comes from 
the heart.” e 

The people of this country hope, not very confidently, for more coal. 
But such hopes are based on electric drills, conveyor belts and well-devised 
wage differentials. No one now thinks that more cc.1 will come “from 
the heart.” That particular gaff has been blown; the cynics always thought 
it would be. Arthur Young once spoke of “the magic of property that turns 
sand into gold.” No one will now speak of the magic of collectivism that 
will turn slag into coal. 

Other things have been nationalized, railways, electricity, gas, and the 
general feeling is that it is well enough. Once again there have been no 
miracles. The services are running with reasonable efficiency and there 
may be important economies in having all construction and equipment 
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under one command which may offset the loss of competitive stimulus. 
Whether we would have been better served by large industrial companies 
in these utilities no man can say. People are not gravely dissatisfied; they 
are not notably enthusiastic. There has arisen no mystique of nationaliza- 
tion. “Peel gave the people cheap bread” still rings with something of a 
thrill. “Attlee gave the railways and the canals and electricity and gas and 
the Bank of England to the people” falls dead on the stagnant air. 

Yet if past nationalization rouses no vibrant chord, more nationalization 
arouses little interest. Nationalization is more or less in the position of the 
worthy philanthropic bore in one of Saki’s novels who was “asked out to 
nearly all the best houses, twice.” Steel has been nationalized and dena- 
tionalized. If I mistake not, the mood of the country is “let it be, let it be.” 
The threat at the last election to nationalize the chemical industry appeared 
to produce a Conservative reaction in areas mainly concerned with that 
industry. 

Great corporations, like Imperial Chemicals, indeed, have something of 
the aspect of a public corporation and are not good targets for Socialist 
criticism. Such bodies are not madly acquisitive, rabidly capitalistic, bio- 
logically rapacious. It is coming to be a Liberal criticism of such bodies 
that they are not perhaps capitalistic enough, that they might with profit 
to the community show a little more commercial initiative, take if not a 
full draught at least an occasional nip from the spring waters of laisser faire. 
It may be their business, and their duty to the public also, to create wealth 
more rapidly even if it may mean displacing some workers and with a 
red face handing out more dividends to their mute and trusting share- 
holders, and also to the ever-ready hand of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. But while the size and comparative impersonality of a concern 
like Imperial Chemicals does make them comparable to the socialized 
industries, there is a difference between them; it is a difference which the 
public recognizes and it prefers the limited company to the corporation. 
I venture to think that the name of Sir Alexander Fleck is more highly 
respected than that of any of the chairmen of the public corporations. 

In the face of this unconcern, this lack of real conviction about the 
value of more nationalization, the zealots of the Labour Party can only 
advise larger doses of the old remedy, like a dull and limited physician 
whose patient has refused to react to a dose of strychnine and can only 
prescribe larger doses of the same drug. One is reminded of the old 
horse doctor mentioned by Sir Walter Scott who had one drug which he 
employed and who moved south of the border and applied the same 
remedies to humans in England. “But,” expostulated Sir Walter, “do they 
not die?” “Whiles they live and whiles they dee, but it would take an 
awfu’ lot of them to make up for Flodden.” Nationalized industries may 
wither and flag but it would take an awful lot of them to make up for 
the horrors of the early industrial revolution. 

The approaching Labour Party Conference has the usual crop of reso- 
lutions for more public control. In the spring, the Scottish Trades Union 
Congress, in the teeth of its executive’s disapproval, passed a motion 
advocating the nationalization of more major industries. It is interesting 
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to observe how the prudent directive of the higher command was cast 
aside in favour of the milk of the word. Like their predecessors, the 
ministers of the Scottish Army at Dunbar, the trades unionists can only 
propose to “descend upon the Philistines of Gilgal.” It was ruinous advice 
then; it would be no better now. We know how the victory went to the 
pragmatic Englishman, Cromwell, with his sense of time and place. 

-There is a much more serious problem than the ownership of the major 
industries and that is the state of the trades unions and their power or 
lack of power over their members. In the last year it has been computed 
by the Ministry of Labour that there were more working days lost through 
labour disputes than in any year since 1926, the year of the general strike. 
This is a really grave matter, and the difference between the efficient 
running of an industry under government ownership or private ownership, 
whatever it may be, is unlikely to be significant in terms of national wealth 
in comparison with the loss that may be sustained by industrial stoppages. 
The recent dispute in the London docks is a good example of the harm 
that can come from such disputes and it may well do permanent damage 
to the port of London. The crucial coal mining industry is constantly 
harassed by stoppages which are the despair of the Coal Board and 
indeed of many of the miners’ leaders. 

Now the Liberal Party has not been the enemy of the trades unions. It 
was Campbell-Bannerman who by a sudden and bold decision threw his 
weight behind the project to declare them free from liability for the torts 
of their members, to the dismay of many of his legal colleagues. But the 
Liberal Party are not the professional friends, still less the financial 
dependants, of trades unions. Liberals are suspicious of all forms of extreme 
authority, and in our age the authority of the masses, or of groups 
claiming with varying degrees of legitimacy to speak for organized masses, 
is one of the more dangerous. The victimization of men by masters was 
once a serious matter and it would be rash to aver that it does not still 
take place. But the victimization of workers by fellow-workers is obviously 
much more common and more serious. 

Liberals observe with disapproval and indeed with contempt the cringing 
attitude of the Labour Party to all trades union claims, their belief or 
affectation of belief that the presumption is always and entirely on the 
side of “the workers.” There is a whole armoury of phrases in canting 
use on the subject of labour disputes. “Bad psychology” means any conduct 
on the part of the employers which the workers of some of them may 
resent, whether reasonably or unreasonably. It seems never to be “bad 
psychology” to plague the public or disrupt the national economy. “Provo- 
cative” is another favourite term. This means any firm action or language, 
however reasonable, which may give offence to workers on strike or 
threatening to strike. Trades unionists directing a strike may employ the 
squarest and boldest terms, the most uncompromising rectilinear gestures. 
The Minister of Labour or the leading employer concerned must express 
himself with a delicacy of statement requiring something of the refined 
apologetics of classical Chinese. When in the recent bus strike in London 
Sir John Elliott used something of the frankness which is the day-to-day 
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parlance of the trades unions, a demand was actually made for his dis- 
missal from the chairmanship of London Passenger Transport. It seems, 
however, that he is to be protected by the no-victimisation principle. 

The Labour Party has recently advocated a Royal Commission on the 
universities. As a university teacher and administrator I would accept this 
proposal as reasonable and I recognize that my own university of Oxford 
owed to Royal Commissions in the past century its deliverance from 
absurd and narrow prepossessions, institutional and sectarian. There is a 
very strong case for a Royal Commission on trades unions; there are 
many dark places to be lit up; there are many practices and customs 
which might well be investigated and discussed. The Labour Party, which 
still claims quite conscientiously to be “a democratic party,” should not 
be afraid to face such an inquisition even if the commission included some 
“bad psychologists” and a few “provocative” characters. 

But the Liberals may claim to have one policy which may help in 
mitigating the problems of the capital-labour antithesis, the tendency of 
employers and workers to assume what Hobbes has called “the state and 
posture of gladiators.” Liberals seek to promote co-ownership in industry. 
We have made proposals for encouraging employee shareholding which 
have not been advanced at all by the Tories and which are distrusted by 
the Socialists. The Socialists and trades union leaders for obvious reasons 
dislike such ideas. The union bosses exist to carry on the great fight. 
Their stock in trade is the antithesis. Antithesis they must always have, 
there must never be synthesis. What would be left of their occupation? 

Each leader, as he comes to the head of a great union, is somewhat 
in the position of a chief of the Prussian General Staff in the long years 
of peace after 1870. His period may expire, his time will pass and “the 
day” may not come. Meanwhile younger and more eager men winning 
their way up the union ranks by calculated bellicosity take their place. To 
give employees an interest in the firm they serve by means of share- 
holding is to undermine the present antagonisms. If war is the object you 
do not give your army a stake in the other side. But the Liberal aim 
is peace. And we may yet find that a generation of workers is growing 
up who will value their unions as vigilant defenders of their interests and 
working conditions but who may nonetheless welcome co-operation and 
a stake in the firm. 

If nationalization is failing as a cry and trades unions are unable to 
provide new concepts of leadership, what remains for Socialists to advocate? 
Education offers a better field, for on that issue they may really fight for 
social equality. And social equality seems indeed to be an end for which 
it may be worth while to strive and for which much may be sacrificed if 
we can afford to sacrifice any efficiency in education for a political motive. 

Social inequality is a thing which any man or woman can understand 
or resent even if it is a marquess resenting the fact that unlike a duke 
he is not addressed as “Your Grace.” Let us not deceive ourselves about 
the issue of social equality. Class-consciousness in English society has been 
a very terrible thing. When our American friends observe and denounce it 
their disapprobation is genuine. The assumption of superiority by persons 
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brought up to feel themselves superior has been a characteristic of English 
life and has been a burden on us. In retrospect it is wonderful that it has 
not caused a revolution. 

Nor need we go to America for testimony. A century ago the French 
philosopher, Taine, in his Notes sur L’ Angleterre, had much to praise in 
England, but he found amongst its blemishes an extreme sense of social 
inequality. He had seen in the expression of English menials “a look 
which I do not like to see on the eyes of any man.” This legacy is still 
with us and no one would dare to say that it is extinct. And yet those 
who would base upon it a social philosophy and a course of political 
action are flogging a dying horse. In this respect England has changed 
marvellously in our lifetime. The mildness of modern manners, the easier 
mixing of the classes, the diminished pride of the proud and the lessened 
humility of the humble are slowly closing a gap that once was dangerous. 

The Socialists believe the gap can be closed by tackling what may be 
called the social differentials in education. They are right. It could be 
done. Private fee-paying schools could be abolished and State education 
in State schools only could be made compulsory. Wykehamist Labour 
leaders could be compelled to send their children to elementary schools 

take their chance on the public educational ladder. They could be made 
to acquire Cockney, Lancashire or Glasgow accents. This is essential for 
true equality. Is it enough? 

There are other inequalities, such as arise from a good home and 
educated parents. How are we to overcome these? I have never been sure 
whether Socialism implies the nationalization of heredity. The difficulty 
about the quest for social equality is that it cannot be achieved merely by 
bringing the pendulum to a standstill. It must swing further. We endow 
the people of West Africa with free institutions on our own model; but 
what they have to get even with us about is the slave trade. No one 
generation can expect to see social justice. Redress will not satisfy those 
who want revenge. Milton did not say that it was “comely and reviving 
to the spirits of just men long oppressed” when they got fair shares; he 
spoke of “invincible might.” 

And now we have before us the Labour policy on education. It is a 
thoughtful and well-written pamphlet, and in many places runs close to 
the similar Liberal pamphlet. On one matter, somewhat surprisingly, they 
agreed. They accept the idea that expenditure on the private education 
your children is a legitimate form of payment and if parents choose 
ee ee eee Sens ee cone 
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That this policy was accepted with much reluctance by the committee 
which produced the Labour policy document is not surprising, and there 
i ly evidence that this will be challenged by large sections of the 
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ich they attach to the development of large comprehensive schools. 
This vast, uncertain experiment is much to their taste. That it is the kind 
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of experiment that can only be really well developed in thickly populated 
areas is characteristic of the Labour Party’s thought. 

The Liberals welcome educational experiments such as comprehensive 
schools. But they are sceptical about making the comprehensive system 
the norm. The difference between the two party views centres on the 
attitude to segregation. So keenly does the Labour Party dislike the 
inequality implied in segregation into grammar school boys and girls and 
others that its policy in effect would bring the grammar school system 
to an end. The difference is best seen in the attitude to direct-grant schools. 
The Liberals recommend an extension of the list and hope that independent 
schools will be encouraged to apply for admission. In spite of some denials, 
the Labour policy is a declaration against the grammar school principle 
and would seem to imply the end of the direct grant system. 

Now this is very dangerous. Education is the last thing in which we can 
afford to dispense with variations and to sterilize hoarded intellectual 
capital. English education has its faults. It is agreed that more science 
is needed and also a better fusion of the elements called science and arts 
in education. The educational world is buzzing with proposals to accom- 
plish such improvements. But English education is very good. It is better 
than Scottish education; it is better than Australian or Canadian or 
American education. This is a precious asset and we must not squander 
it in the name of social equality and comprehension. 

We must beware also of putting too much on the education authorities 
of the country, at least as they are at present organized. They are excellent 
bodies and much fine work is put into them by their members and staffs. 
But when more and more public money has to be spent by them and more 
and more power exercised by them, it is time to ask whether the present 
constitution of education authorities is the best for the purpose. The 
Liberal policy actually advocates ad hoc authorities, as formerly, but on 
broader lines than the old school boards. This is a bold policy and we 
may not all agree with it. But it is certainly time to consider how we might 
better order the public control of education. The vexatious frontiers between 
county borough and county have little relevance; the Borough of Reading 
and the County of Berkshire are not on any scientific principles good 
areas for educational control. Here we might well go back to the great 
Jeremy Bentham and think out anew the right areas of government for 
various purposes. 

It is characteristic of the lame and unimaginative conservatism of the 
Labour Party that with all their wealth of intellectual talent they devote 
so little consideration to constitutional problems, whether in the local 
field or in Parliament and the House of Commons“itself. Fair shares and 
the removal of (social) injustice has been their main pursuit. The amount 
of constructive thought they have devoted to the constitutional instruments 
has been contemptible. 

But the most remarkable element in their educational policy is the weak 
way they have faced the great dilemma of the independent schools. We 
respect and indeed we applaud the decision of the policymakers to accept 
the right of parents to pay for education. But to accompany this by 
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proposals to throw the «stablished, efficient and thriving grammar schools 
into the comprehensive maelstrom is an astonishing escape from their 
dilemma. We remember from our Roman history that the bold Tarquin 
gave a lesson in the principles of government by cutting off the heads of the 
taller flowers. Had he expounded his philosophy by cutting off the heads 
of the smaller flowers he would be remembered not as the type of the 
tyrant but as the type of the coward. 

Zeal for strict equality in education, we have said, is dangerous. It is also, 
as it happens, not very popular. The period since the end of the war 
has shown very clearly that of all purposes for which men will work and 
make sacrifices one of the first is the education of their children. Let us 
admit that much of this done in the name of social snobbery. But the 
by-products of this may be beneficial. What are called the snob schools 
have a way of being also good schools judged by the test of the academic 
examiner. Each year they become harder to get into and the standard of 
entrance rises. 

In 1945 it seemed as though the independent schools were doomed. On 
the contrary they flourish. Our fiscal system puts heavy obstacles in the 
way of expensive personal education; a Labour government may put 
greater obstacles yet. But these schools, and also direct grant aided schools, 
are weighed down by the task of choosing from parents who want to pay 
fees. And this would not be so unless people wanted to pay, sweated and 
plotted and saved to pay. Remove this incentive from the professional 
and executive class in the country and the weakening of effort would be 
felt at once and painfully in national production and efficiency. 

To buy an education for your son and daughter is not an ignoble aim. 
It is pursued by the brilliant barrister, the able executive and by the 
poor widow going out to work for her children’s sake. It is in the very 
nature of Liberalism that it respects this motive. Variety, freedom, personal 
enterprise are of the essence of our creed. If we have to choose between 
men being equal and men being free our choice is always for freedom. 

It is a characteristic of a democratic society that men and women are 
apt to be humble about themselves but ambitious for their children. This 
has been observable for long in Scotland; it is part of the essence of 
American life. It is a somewhat newer phenomenon in England and it may 
be that the Labour leaders have not noticed it. They are used to many 
things but they are not used to living in a democracy. Whether nobs from 
Winchester or nobbies from trade union movement, they have spent their 
whole lives inveighing against privilege so that they seem hardly to know 
how to live in the free democratic society whose edifice, begun by early 
twentieth century Liberals, they have helped to complete. They are efficient 
scarecrows against capitalist rooks and pigeons. Do they know how to till 
the fields they have helped to lay out? 

It is doubtful whether the younger generation are as afraid of the rooks 
and pigeons as the older Socialists expect them to be. What are they to 
fear? Is it lack of employment? It has never been so easy to get a good 
job and to get it young as now. Is it militarism? But by keeping on 
conscription, wisely, after the war the Socialists have carried out a piece 
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of nationalization inadvertently; they have nationalized the armed forces, 
made them popular, well paid, with good chances of promotion for all, 
a national institution and not an assembly of Tory gentlemen and capitalist 
lackeys driven to enlist by poverty or perhaps sheer natural depravity. 
Deliverance from conscription, if deliverance it is, has come from the 
hands of a Conservative government on principles of Gladstonian economy. 

It is a hard thing to be a successful reformer. When you have made the 
crooked places strait and the rough places plain there is little more to do. 
The night cometh when no man can work. And yet it was all you knew 
and all you could think of; it was your vocation. Even a comparatively 
youthful Labour leader like Mr. Gordon Walker in dealing with 
Mr. Heathcote Amory’s mild and prudential budget, could only accuse 
the government of waging the class war by budgetary methods. Can it be 
expected that young men and women anxious to take an intelligent interest 
in politics will be stirred by this stale clap-trap? It cannot. They will not 
be interested. The Socialist movement has reached a dead end. It does not 
know how to go forward. It dares not go back. 

The Conservative Party presents a different spectacle from the Labour 
Party, for while it may be hard at times to find something to reform there is 
never any difficulty in finding something to preserve. The Conservative 
Party made a good recovery from its defeat in 1945. In 1950 it cut the 
Socialist lead to almost nothing; in 1951 it came back with a small 
majority and in 1955 it achieved a triumph by winning a second election 
with an increased majority. 

In this period, many Liberals were moved to give it at least a grudging 
support. It was free from the sour egalitariansm and the glib ratiocination 
of the Socialists. Until 1955 it had as its leader the greatest of living 
statesmen, and in Burke’s famous phrase, “the heavens were still ablaze 
with his descending glory.” So varied has been the career of this remarkable 
man that there are none who have not at some time been enemies or 
admirers of Sir Winston Churchill. Save in the extreme crisis of the war 
when, to use his own grim words, there were few candidates for his 
position, most politicians have been opposed to him at some time. Old 
Liberals could remember when he was one of us and a hard time we 
had defending him from his Tory detractors as he went from one unex- 
pected move to another. His stock fell very low during the 1914 war, but 
when towards the end Lloyd George very courageously brought him back 
into high office Liberals in general were pleased, while it is on record that 
Bonar Law jumped up from his chair at the appalling news. He was still 
with us defending free trade in the election of 1923 before we parted 
company. 

When at last he laid down office, he was succeeded by a man who had 
been something of a hero to Liberals. Sir Anthony Eden in the days 
before the war had stood for the best international principles and had 
showed courage and independence against the purblind Chamberlain 
government. We hailed his accession with some pleasure. On home policy 
Mr. Butler had attracted favourable attention. He did really to be 
educating his party, although there was always something a little painful 
in the spectacle of Tory reformers picking up the threads of Liberal social 
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democracy and carrying through some of the ideas of Lloyd George, 
Keynes, Beveridge and the Webbs a generation late. They had the air of 
not very athletic schoolboys playing compulsory games and trying not 
only to play well but to look as though they were enjoying it. Yet with 
Eden at the helm and Butler gently encouraging the oarsmen the Con- 
servative Party had undoubtedly a reformed look, a mild progressive 
aspect, and Liberals could feel that there was a case for a party that 
proclaimed so firmly its status as the heir of the older Liberalism. 

It did not last. The Conservative Party has a way of being at its worst 
after a spell of “education.” It was so at the end of Disraeli’s long ministry; 
it was so again at the end of Joseph Chamberlain’s period as the reviver 
of an intellectually lifeless party. The problem of educating the Tory Party 
lies in this, that they have to be educated into doing things which they 
do not really believe. Only thus can the party survive in an age of universal 
suffrage. The basic beliefs and prepossesions of the party remain little 
changed. Their liberalistic policies are a matter of electoral prudence. 
Unlike the Georgian miner mentioned by Mr. MacDonald, they cannot say 
that it “comes from the heart.” 

But a policy which is always seeking to steal something of its opponent’s 
thunder, which is always trying to catch the whigs bathing and get away 
with their clothes, suffers as a result. It is doing violence to its real nature 
and its members crave for some indulgence of their natural passions. This 
was revealed in a moment of time on October 30, 1956, when the world 
heard of the ultimatum to Egypt over Suez. That was the turning point, 
the Hegira after which Liberals knew that there was no home for them 
amongst the Conservatives and that they must now set about reviving 
and supporting their old party. 

The Suez crisis had two elements, the international and the constitu- 
tional. What made it so dazing and astonishing in the international field 
was that the Prime Minister was a man who had the reputation of being 


a good internationalist and a capable diplomatist. It is not, however, in 


the nature of Conservatives to be good internationalists for long. They had 
always despised the League of Nations when this country had it in its 
power, much more than now, of giving effective leadership. That they 
should make light of the accusation of violating the United Nations Charter 
is not surprising. But their action over Suez was more surprising, in that 
it ran counter to all their own criteria of political realism. 

It had been a legitimate criticism of much simple-minded interna- 
tionalism in the Liberal and Labour parties between the wars that it 
neglected considerations of power, that it did not ask by what forces 
from what countries supported by what financial measures action for 
peace could be taken. Hard considerations of force were neglected and 
many Liberals very rightly took this lesson to heart. But of the ultimatum 
to Suez it could be predicted that it was bound to be reprobated and 
opposed by the United States, our most powerful ally. If illusions were 
entertained by Conservative statesmen on this matter they were absurd 
and culpable illusions. It was also bound to give a handle to our greatest 
potential enemy and to throw a mass of world opinion on her side. It was 
also predictable that members of the Commonwealth, such as India, 
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Pakistan and Ceylon, would be hostile and that Canada could not go 
with us. That Great Britain was able to escape with less material damage 
from the crisis was due to the skill of Mr. Lester Pearson, Canada’s skilful 
Foreign Minister, and to the forbearance of President Eisenhower. A nod 
from him would have sent our currency crashing and deprived us of 
essential oil. And the politicians who embarked on this wild policy were 
those who had lectured us so solemnly on our lack of realism and our 
inability to think in terms of effective power. What confidence can we 
ever again feel in such men? 

It may be said that we were under obligations to our French allies in 
asserting the right of the Powers most concerned to safeguard the Canal 
from the expected disturbances of an Israeli-Egyptian war along its banks. 
Conservatives, however, have not been very notable for their franco-philia. 
It was a Conservative Government that was responsible for the Anglo- 
German Naval Treaty of 1937, a measure as provocative to our allies as 
it was futile in appeasing and disarming our enemies. If we had a duty 
to the French it was not to mislead them by over-calling our hand. 

If we have a better understanding of the American world, as we may 
claim to have, we might have warned them of the futility of the measures 
contemplated and begun. You do not serve your friends well by issuing 
cheques that you will not be able to honour. There was one more error 
made in this crisis, and that was our underestimate of the power of Israel. 
It was left to the Eden Government to commit the double blunder of not 
knowing where great Powers were bound to fail and where small Powers 
were to succeed. Both the telescope and the microscope failed in their 
hands. 

This is perhaps the greatest tragedy of all. If only the British and French 
had been content to wait for a few days for the cumbrous machinery of the 
United Nations to go through its slow motions then we would have had a 
fait accompli. The Egyptian army was overwhelmed in a few days and the 
Israelis, had they not been damned by their alliance with Britain and 
France, would have been on the Canal triumphant, Nasser defeated and 
utterly discredited. Instead he was left with a martyr’s halo and some 
spurious reputation as a hero. To take another imaginative analogy from 
the military history of my own country, it was as though at the Battle of 
Bannockburn, when the Scottish Army had turned their enemies to flight, a 
large French or Danish army had appeared “to separate the combatants” 
and had pursued the English back to Berwick until excommunicated and 
ordered off by the Pope. Edward II could then have put a much better 
face on things, as could Nasser. PRE. 

And all this, we must remind ourselves, was done by the hard-thinking, 
reality-facing, fact-holding Conservatives, from whom at every moment 
of my adult life I have had harsh lectures on the inability of Liberals to 
recognize power and to understand the real factors in international con- 
tentions. To find a political failure in our history so complete we must 
go back at least to Lord North. ; 

The recent events in the Middle East, the revolt in Iraq and the sending 
of United States forces to Lebanon and British to Jordan have made people 
reflect again on the Suez crisis. For a day or two, while the first flush 
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of relief that America had acted was felt, there were some signs in the 
Press that some part of the public was inclined to think that this was a 
vindication of the Eden policy. The expressions of such opinion seemed 
ee eee ere nen nen mnenee CO any Sink ip See step has 

How far the recent action was justified may be a matter of dispute but 
the circumstances are so widely different that they bear no comparison. 
The primary difference is that in 1958 we were acting in conjunction with 
our greatest ally and not against her. The pro-Eden case would seem to 
be on these lines. If the Anglo-French forces had pursued their way down 
the Canal as far as Suez they would have won such success that the world 
would have had to accept this and permitted them to remain in occupa- 
tion. But already the Canal was blocked and there seems no reason to 
suppose that either the United States or Russia or the Assembly of the 
United Nations would have been content to leave “the aggressor” Powers 
so peacefully in occupation. One result alone would have justified the Eden 
policy and that would have been the defeat and discrediting of Nasser. 
That might have been achieved if he had left it to the Israeli army. It 
might have been achieved if the Anglo-French forces had been allowed by 
the other Powers to complete their operation and remain. But that was 
against all political probability. The relations of the West with the Arab 
world, now so difficult, are immeasurably worse because of the blunder 
of Suez. 

The crisis in Iraq and Lebanon has shown the Conservative Party in a 
better light. Mr. Macmillan has won praise for his calm and statesmanlike 
conduct. The temper of the House has been calm. The Leader of the 
Opposition has been duly consulted and the conventions of the constitu- 

tion have been honoured. The merits of American-British policy are open 
reg anyone to discuss and dispute, but at least we have acted in conformity 
with our major ally instead of plotting behind her back measures certain 
to elicit her disapproval. 

For this we are grateful. But do not let us be too ecstatic. In a grave crisis 
a British Prime Minister has acted with responsibility to allied and world 
opinion and with due regard to public opinion in his own country. It is 
well; it is as it should be. But it called for no exceptional merit. We do not 
say of a motorist, “He is a very good driver, a very good driver indeed; 
he keeps to his own side of the road.” And we must recollect that 
Mr. Macmillan was a member of Sir Anthony Eden’s cabinet in 1956; he 
remained a member of that Cabinet. Whatever his personal views were, 
and they are a matter of conjecture, he thought fit to support the Suez 
policy with all the weight of the second man in the Party. We should not 
forget this. If he plays the constitutional game so well now, why could 
he not have played it then? 

For the strangest aspect of the Suez affair is the alarming conception 
it revealed of the principles of the constitution. The two-party system 
seems to have eaten up what remained of our idea of constitutional 
balance. While it is generally expected that a well-disciplined party majority 
in the Commons can usually last out its term and during that period 
exercise the plenitude of executive power, it was always supposed that 
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there were certain unwritten limits beyond which a sane and rational 
government would not go. 

Since the Septennial Act of 1719, it has been accepted that the full 
power of the King-in-Parliament to make extreme changes would not be 
exercised. Those who taught the law and custom of the constitution were 
used to declare that good sense and political moderation would keep this 
terrible power within some reasonable bounds. Parliament legislated for 
Scotland and in some matters it has legislated not fully in accordance with 
the strict terms of the Act of Union. But it could not and would not alter 
the State religion of Scotiand or entirely assimilate the legal systems of 
the two parts of the Kingdom. 

Parliament could repeal the Acts which emancipated the Catholics and 
the Jews from their legal disabilities but it was accepted that it was a 
political impossibility that it would ever do this. Parliament could re-enact 
the Combination Acts and make trade unions illegal societies, but it is 
assumed that it will not do this. The executive government, supported by 
a majority in the Commons, has in its power the prerogative of peace and 
war. But this awful discretionary power was, we assumed, to be used 
with a sense of obligation to the public. The views of the Opposition and 
the general sense of the country’s opinion were to be borne in mind. The 
Prime Minister could not effectually declare war at a moment’s notice. It 
was left to Sir Anthony Eden to add to the omnicompetent Legislature, 
the omnicompetent executive. 

We do not yet know the full story of the events of the last days of 
October, 1956. How many members of the Cabinet were in the secret? 
How many even of the inner circle? How could it happen that the House 
of Commons could accept this reckless defiance of ally and enemy, this 
wild disregard of the obligations of the charter? It should be the business 
of the next P~sliament to investigate this matter. This would raise many 
problems of legality and procedure such as the extent to which Privy 
Councillors could be made to testify without breaking their oath of secrecy 
which they took on entering the Council. There is also the question of the 
bonds of the Official Secrets Act. 

Nor is it easy to see exactly what tribunal should deal with the matter. 
A Select Committee of the House is weighted in favour of the majority 
party. The old mechanism of impeachment may be regarded as rusty and 
out of use. It was once a valuable part of the constitution, but nothing 
judicial has taken its place. The responsibility of Ministers to the Commons 
is supposed to have removed the need for impeachment, but if Ministers do 
not act responsibly and if the Commons majority lack responsibility in 
their behaviour, the public has no remedy. Of the many weaknesses of 
modern British Parliamentary government, the most glaring is the lack of 
inquisitory power. On this we have much to learn from the American 
Senate and from countries like Sweden. It is time that our jurisconsults 
bent their mind to this question. : 

The question remains, how did it all happen? The answer is that it was 
a Conservative majority, it was a Tory House, dominated by a party that 
has really had little respect for the constitution, that Whig invention. The 
principle of consent was never their principle. By various stages they have 
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had to accept unwelcome extensions of the franchise. Yet they have — 


learned to live in the system and to work it and have marvellously 
survived inte the age of universal suffrage because of Liberal schism and 
Socialist ineptitude. Even holding office has been an eating of the dust 
to them, voting ever higher progressive taxation, promoting and extending 
the Welfare State which they had originally opposed in Lloyd George’s 
day, demobilizing Empire which had once been the light of their existence. 
They had to endure the constriction of international charters and councils 
begotten, as they believed by Liberal ideologists. To escape from this 
constriction was a wonderful experience and Eden seemed to give them 
a brief glimpse of hope. It was a day of dupes; it could not last. The 
shocked anger of America, the disapproval of most of the Commonwealth, 
the delighted satisfaction of the Communist world at catching in their net 
this splendid fossil of the old imperialism, all this ruled out success. 

This surely was a situation in which hard necessity would break through 
the tight bounds of party discipline and loyalty and bring about that rare 
but never, one hopes, impossible event, the fall of a Government by 
censure of the House of Commons, or by the break-up of the Ministry in 
natural disgust at the decisions of the Prime Minister. To do some of the 
Conservatives justice there were those amongst them who were horrified, 
more than spoke out at the time. Some few of minor rank did revolt but 
it was a very small cave of opposition. There was talk of there being a 
rule-of-law group powerful in the Cabinet itself. To this group is attributed 
the pressure which made Eden call off the march on Suez before it was 
completed. If so they were doing what President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Khrushchev had it well in their power to accomplish, although we still hear 
the cry, “We should have gone through with it.” 

The Conservative Party, for all its outward veneer of policy, is not really 
mild. Within the lifetime of many of us, Conservative members have caused 
the Speaker to adjourn the House because of grave disorder; they have 
intrigued to suggest that the King, King George V, should dismiss his 
constitutional minister, Asquith, first to avoid the horror of the Parliament 
Act and later to prevent the coercion of Ulster. They have abetted rebellion, 
played havoc with the normal code of loyalty and discretion which is 
expected of serving officers and have never repented of these actions. We 
need not be surprised if their constitutional sense was warped. 

But to those who have a concern for constitutional parliamentary 
government the most depressing part of the Suez crisis was the general 
impression that people are losing their belief in what constitutional govern- 
ment is. It seems to be forgotten that the business of the House of 
Commons is to find a Government for the Queen. In normal times this 
can be done by a dissolution. But in November, 1956, a dissolution was 
not possible; events moved too fast. This was so in the financial crisis 
of 1931; in 1956 it was even more obvious. And here the Labour Party 
must take much of the blame. It has encouraged the most bigoted and 
simplified views about the value of a choice between two parties and 
two parties only, of the need for the strong executive which would in due 
course grind our “reforms.” It was almost comical to observe the dismay 
of the young apostles of this degraded view of the constitution when they 
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saw their pet device used not to grind out reforms but to bring forth 
outrages. They did not known their men. 

Thev had waged war for so long on “capitalism” and other “isms,” they 
had talked so much of systems and classes, that they had forgotten that 
they were dealing with the Tories as human beings, with the hard, crude, 
lumpish chauvinism of the English upper classes and their supporters in 
many another class. To the Liberals this was no surprise. They remembered 
fighting against Carson and Bonar Law and F. E. Smith; they knew quite 
well what the Tories were like under their smooth skins. The Socialists 
were pained and shocked that there was no stronger and more spontaneous 
movement of the people on their side. Some of the older amongst them 
might have remembered how little support they got from “the people” in 
1900. But a whole generation had been brought up to think of their 
political opponents in terms of economic interests and not in terms of 
human passions. 

Moreover the Socialist constitutional theory was defective. They had 
nurtured themselves so long on a foolish and unreal view of the crisis of 
1931. Their tales of bankers’ ramps and social traitors recoiled on them. 
They had never faced the fact that in the circumstances of 1931 the 
House could not be dissolved and that a Government had to be found 
in that House. It can of course be argued that MacDonald should have 
left it all to Baldwin and Samuel and abstained from taking a part in the 
Government. But to form a government of all possible elements was a 
reasonable project and not a treasonable conspiracy. The Labour members 
should not have been surprised if the Conservatives failed to produce their 
own MacDonald, the man who would go against his party for a great 
public object. 

The crisis of 1956 demanded immediate action to make some form of 
government possible, and at once. It was here that Mr. Gaitskell failed 
to lead in time. An assurance from him at the very beginning that he 
would support and take part in a coalition government, neutral between 
the parties, until the crisis was over, might well have brought the shaken 
Tory Government down. I have heard no suggestion that the Labour leaders 
considered making such an appeal or that they sought amongst eminent 
public men for a possible head of such a Government. From his speech 
in the Lords it would appear that Lord Tedder might have provided such 
a temporary head of an emergency Cabinet. 

It is true that Mr. Gaitskell did come to the microphone after six days 
and offer to support a government which would undo the work of Eden. 
It is a measure of the misunderstanding of constitutional possibilities that 
large numbers of intelligent and non-party men thought this offer of 
Gaitskell to be hypocritical. So little is the function of the Commons in 
finding and sustaining a government understood that people seemed to 
assume that what I conceive to be a genuine offer by Mr. Gaitskell was 
a sly trick, a bland and impudent bid for office. The cant of the two-party 
system had sunk so deep that nothing contrary to its miserable crudity 
had ever dawned on many intelligent citizens. 

The political moral of the Suez crisis is that it was not only a tragedy 
of an infirm and politically unbalanced Prime Minister, not only the 
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emergence of the unconscious mind of English Conservatism, it was a 
tragedy of the two-party system. This beyond anything else is the best 
reason for supporting the Liberal Party. On the purely material side, be it 
admitted, in the short run, there is not so very much to choose between 
the parties, although we as Liberals would claim that our freer and more 
flexible ideas would promote better production and distribution. The 
difference perhaps is not more than a shilling in the pound in taxes, profits, 
or benefits. But in the sphere of government, of political freedom, of 
constitutional right, the choice is of deep significance. Not soon, not readily, 
will we see a revival of the atavistic jingoism of the Conservatives. But 
there is in the Labour Party a commissar mentality, a contempt for indi- 
vidual right, a love of government for government’s sake, which may grow 
to formidable proportions. The members who howled so happily against 
Eden until the Speaker adjourned the House would from the ministerial 
benches enjoy a similar demonstration of the baffled fury of their 
opponents, until perhaps a Speaker of their own choosing put an end to 
this factious nonsense, this unsocial, reactionary behaviour of men who 
did not know that their hour had passed. The ethics and practices of the 
two-party system are perilously near the ethics of the one-party system. 
Fifty-one per cent and the devil take the rest, that is what Liberals are 
out to fight against. 
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